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Coups — Right, Left and Centre 
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In Colombia there is an old joke or saving which has an Army 
officer asking a retiring brother officer: ‘And what do you intend 
to do now, after you retire?' And the other cocks a surprised brow 
and replies, ‘Purs claro, hombre, conspirar !'* 1 

Military plots, coups d’etat, assassinations have become so commonplace 
in the last decade, especially in the Third World, 2 that news of a coup 
and a forcible change of government in Africa, Asia or Latin America 
becomes increasingly less and less of a shock as one president is toppled 
after another and yet one more government bites the dust. 

But while the immediate impact may be less each tune, the 
questioning and the probing into the cause of this phenomenon increases; 
and to this understandable desire to comprehend the causes of these 
sudden political convulsions in the Third World is now added a new 
interest or anxiety and concern, namely the political role of the armed 
forces in developed capitalist countries, not only in those European 
countries whose industrial achievements lag behind - such as Spain, 
Greece and Portugal — but in the advanced capitalist countries, too, in 
Great Britain, France, Italy and in others. 

Since the Second World War it is undoubtedly the Third World that 
has been the main scene of military coups, of open military intervention 
in political life, the establishment of military governments or the 
installation of military presidents, sometimes accompanied by the 
dissolution of political parties and heavy restrictions on the democratic 
activity of civilian society (as in Uganda), at other times buttressed by a 
single party political system (as in Zaire under General Mobutu). 

One has only to look at the factual evidence to appreciate immediately 
the extent of this problem. Eliezer Be ’eri 3 enumerates thirty-seven coups 
and coup attempts by Arab army officers between the years 1936 and 
1967. Another calculation provides a total of eighty-three coups and 
attempted coups in the Middle East between the years 1945 and 1972. ' 
The form that these coups took was varied, and so were their targets. 

* ‘Conspire, of course, ‘man!’ 
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Some were against civilian governments, others against existing military 
rulers. Some replaced military regimes by new military dictatorships, 
others paved the way for military-civilian or purely civilian rule. In 
some cases the new government which assumed power was worse than 
the one it replaced; in others it was an improvement, even substantially 
so. 7 

In Africa, an analysis made in 1968 5 showed thirty-two coups and 
attempted coups in the short period between 1963 and September 1968. 
Since then there have been a number of other coups and attempted coups 
in Africa, including the overthrow of President Modibo Keita in Mali 
( 19 November 1968); the military overthrow of the monarchy in Libva 
(September 1969); the military coup in Somalia (21 October 1969); the 
seizure of power from President Obotc of Uganda by Major-General Idi 
Amin (25 January 1971); an abortive coup in Sierra Leone (23 March 
1971); the coup and counter-coup in the Sudan in July 1971 (following 
the earlier coup in 1969); the military coup against the Busia government 
in Ghana (13 January 1972); the assumption of po wer in Malagasy bv a 
new government headed by Major-General Ramanantsoa (19 May 1972; 
though this was an action backed by strikes and mass demonstrations in 
the capital and not just limited to activity by the military); the 
assassination of Sheikh Abeid Karume in Zanzibar (April 1972); an 
attempted military coup to restore Dr Busia in Ghana (14 July 1972); a 
military coup m Dahomey (26 October 1972); one in Ruanda (5 July 
1973 ); the overthrow of the Emperor and his system in Ethiopia in 1974; 
and so on. These additional coups would give a grand total of some fifty 
coups, successful and unsuccessful, on the African continent in a space of 
little over a decade. 

Writing in Le Monde (5 August 1970), Philippe Dccraene pointed out 
that, m the ten years since the French-speaking African territories had 
gamed their independence, only seven out of the seventeen African 
statesmen who had led their countries to independence before or in i960 
were then still in power. Perhaps even more significant for our study, 
eight of the ten new presidents were by then army officers, while in the 
remaining two territories affected, namely in Gabon and Dahomev 
where the governments were officially civilian, the army was playing a 
major role. & 

As m the case of the Arab countries, the coups in Africa have varied 
considerably as to their aims and their character, some paving the way 

tor positive political developments, others turning back the political 
clock. 
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In South and South-East Asia there have also been a number of coups 
and coup attempts in recent years, including two in Pakistan (Ayub 
Khan and later Yayha Khan), several attempts in Sri Lanka, a coup in 
Burma, one in Thailand, several in Bangla-Desh, and one in Indonesia in 
September 1965, in the course of which some 500,000 people were 
massacred. As a result of this last coup all the top posts in the government 
and state apparatus were occupied by the military who took the positions 
of President, eighteen ministers, eleven of the twenty security generals, 
twenty-three out of fifty-seven chief directors of government depart- 
ments, and one third of the members of parliament. Understandably it 
was said in Indonesia following the coup: ‘Once we were governed by 
one hundred Ministers, now we are governed by one hundred Generals.’ 

For the whole of Asia (excluding the Middle East), Gavin Kennedy’s 
count provides forty-two coups and attempted coups for the period 1945 

to 1972- 6 

In Latin America the military coup has been such a marked feature in a 
number of countries over many years that to many people in Europe 
who do not know why this happens it appears almost a way of life, even 
often a subject to be laughed at, though it is in no sense a joke for the 
people concerned. 

The military coup in Bolivia in 1964 was listed as the 180th coup in 
Bolivia’s 139 years of history. Since then Bolivia has experienced two 
further coups, followed by tw'o unsuccessful attempts which ended in the 
overthrow of the government of General Torres. His successor, too, has 
been the target of a number of military attempts to remove him. In 
Honduras, in the 125 years prior to 1950, the government changed hands 
115 times, mostly as a result of coups. The last thirty years have not 
changed the general pattern in Latin America, a count of seventeen 
countries there showing sixty-eight coups for the period 1943 to 1963. 

In the last few years military governments in Latin America, such as of 
Brazil (since the coup of 1964) and of Argentina (up to the time of 
Heron's return in 1973 and then again subsequently, especially after 
Heron’s death), have played a dominant role. The year 1973 witnessed 
two major counter-revolutionary coups — one in Uruguay carried out 
hy the existing Hresident in order to stifle the growing clamour of 
discontent and crush the organised opposition, especially grouped 
around the Frente Amplio (Broad Front); and the other, the savage 
military-fascist coup in Chile against Hresident Allende and the Hopular 
Unity Government. Latin America, in recent years, has been the scene 
also of the assumption of power by military governments of a different 
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military collaboration made possible. Later military-fascist regimes in 
Spain under Franco and in Greece after the 1967 coup are further 
illustrations of the direct political role of the military in less developed 
capitalist countries of Europe. 

The example of Italy and the advent of fascism in 1922 is also 
instructive here. Italy at that time was certainly a more developed 
capitalist country than post-1918 Finland, Poland or Hungary, but she 
was still relatively undeveloped compared with Germany, Britain or 
France. Furthermore, the post-1918 years in Italy were years of mass 
discontent, marked by a growing wave of revolutionary feeling as 
evidenced particularly by the occupation of the factories. These mass 
actions of the working people rendered unstable Italy’s political system. 
Under these conditions, the military stepped on to the political scene and 
played a major role in assisting the setting up of fascist terror gangs to 
suppress the workers and peasants. 

The army authorities supplied arms. Professional officers trained the bands and 
directed operations. The General Staff issued a circular (20 October 1920) 
instructing Divisional Commanders to support the Fascist organisations. 7 

The American journalist, Edgar Mowrer, wrote: 

From the army the Fascists received sympathy, assistance and war material. 
Officers in uniform took part in punitive expeditions. The Fascists were allowed 
to turn national barracks into their private arsenals. 8 

When the final stages of preparation for the fascist take-over were 
complete in 1922, it was the combined action of the King, the 
Government and the army chiefs which hammered the last nail into the 
coffin. The mythical ‘March on Rome’ allegedly led by Mussolini was in 
fact organised by six army generals, and on the very eve of the ‘March’ 
the Italian Commander-in-Chief addressed a mass rally of the fascists. 
Declaring martial law, the Government handed over control to the 
military who, in their turn, permitted the fascists to occupy railways, 
postal and telegraphic offices and other public buildings. This done, the 
King announced that he had refused to sign the martial law decree, 
martial law was withdrawn, the Government resigned and Mussolini 
and his fascists took over. 

Thus the armed forces in Italy played a major role in enabling the 
fascist take-over. The combination of political reaction, the army and 
other sections of the state proved too strong for the workers. This 
experience was not lost on the young Communist Party, and later 
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strategies and tactics worked out by Gramsci and Togliatti and 
developed further by the present leadership of the Italian Communist 
Party have, as wc shall examine later, taken fully into account the role of 
the armed forces in modern society. 

In Germany, the military has openly and emphatically intervened in 
political life twice in the last sixty years, each time to assist the ruling 
capitalist class to maintain its power in the face of a growing challenge, 
primarily from the working class. Thus once again the myth of the 
neutral and impartial character of the armed forces stands exposed. It 
may appear, in normal political times, that, the army is outside politics, 
but when the political system is being seriously challenged and faces a 
major crisis, military intervention, on a larger or lesser scale, is usually 
resorted to by the rulers, providing that they think such a drastic step has 
become necessary and providing that they believe that the existing circumstances 
make it possible for such a measure to succeed. 

Thus, after the overthrow of the old German state in November 1918 
it was the combination of the role of the right-wing Social Democratic 
leaders and the active intervention of the most reactionary monarchist 
officers at the head of the counter-revolutionary Frcikorps that led to the 
murder of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg and the defeat of the 
1918 revolution. Giving evidence in a libel case in Munich in November 
1925, General Groencr, who had been Chief of the German General Staff 
at the time of the November Revolution, stated that an alliance had been 
established in 1918 between the Social Democrat President of Germany, 
Ebert, and the reactionary General Staff: 

On November 10, 1918, I had a telephone conversation with Ebert, and we 
concluded an alliance to fight Bolshevism and Sovietism and restore law and 
order. . . Every day between 11 p.m. and 1 a.m. the staff of the High 
Command talked to Ebert on a special secret telephone. . . , 9 

Thus, with the direct aid of reactionary army officers the workers were 
suppressed and the 1918 revolution aborted. In all the counter- 
revolutionary actions of the 1920s - the Kapp putsch in 1920 and the 
ensuing terror in the Ruhr against the workers who had defended the 
republic, the Horsing terror in Saxony in 1921, the military overthrow 
of the elected Zeigncr Government in Saxonv 111 1923 - Germany’s 
reactionary military officers played a key role in maintaining the rule of 
the big German bankers and industrialists. 

As with 1918 and the ensuing years, so in the period leading up to 
Germany’s second period of crisis and political challenge, in the late 
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1920s and earlv 1930s, the military intervened to prop up capitalism and 
crush democracy and the workers’ movement. The emergence of fascism 
in Germany and its assumption of power in 1933 had a variety of reasons 
which it is not the purpose of this study to analyse. Suffice it to point to 
the post-Versailles crisis of German capitalism, the incredible inflation, 
the mass unemployment, the failure, in fact refusal, of the right-wing 
Social Democrat leaders to organise the working people to stop 
Germany’s drift to the right, first under the Briining dictatorship and 
then under that of von Papen, and the refusal of the Social Democrat 
leaders to form a united front with the Communists to oppose fascism, a 
failure to which sectarian tactics by the Communists themselves partly 

C Under these conditions the main thrust of German big business, which 
was to hoist fascism into power, was earned forward. The fascist 
movement led by Hitler, with the aid of unparalleled national and social 
demagogy, effected by a combination of mysticism appealing to the 
people’s deepest and most primitive instincts, and radical slogans 
reminiscent of those of socialism itself, won a mass base tor itself among 
wide strata of the people, including among backward workers. 1 his 
success would not have been possible without its accompanying terror 
against the most militant sections of the workers and without its anti- 
semitic outrages. The latter performed the double service of providing a 
diversion and, at the same time, enabling the fascist stormtroops to 
become 'blooded’ so that in their new brutalised role they were ready to 
undertake violent attacks against all opponents - workers, democrats, 
intellectuals. 

Essential to bring the fascists to power was also financial backing and, 
on the part of the State institutions, as least their benign behaviour if not 
direct connivance. In all this the armed forces occupied a key position, 
for it they had stood as a force to defend democracy against the fascist 
assault the outcome could have been different. But the German armed 
forces, officered by some of the most conservative, bigoted, hide-bound 
anti-working class and anti-democratic elements in German society, had 
no interest in standing on the side of democracy and the workers and 
against fascism and the big industrialists, bankers and landlords. Quite 
apart from the role of individual officers or ex-olficcrs in the 1920 Kapp 
putsch and the counter-revolutionary frcikorps, the armed forces, as a 
State institution, were to play a decisive role in bringing fascism to 
power in Germany. Hitler himself recounted in his autobiography, how 
he first came into contact with the National Socialist Party (then in its 
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first form as the ‘German Labour Party’ in 1919) under orders from 
Army headquarters. 

Having played a key role in paving the way for the installation of the 
Nazis in power m 1933, the German officer class as well as the army as an 
institution became a decisive factor in the maintenance of Hitler’s terror 
regime at home as well as in the prosecution of his aggressive and 
barbarous wars against the people of Europe, starting with the savage 
intervention against the Spanish Republic in 1936 and culminating in the 
massive onslaught against the Soviet Union in 1941. All subsequent 
evidence demonstrates beyond all doubt that, whatever opposition may 
have been expressed by a minority of the officers as Hitler’s gamble 
became increasingly exposed and as defeat came ever nearer, the leaders 
of the German army and above all its General Staff remained to the very 
end firm supporters of the fascist regime. 

In the last two decades, in Europe as well as in the Third World, the 
role or the military m politics has become very pronounced. We have 
already indicated the extent to which the armed forces have carried out 
coups ill the Third World, and installed military governments. The 
heavy weight of the Pentagon in American politics, its links with big 
ousmess and especially the modern arms industry, its considerable 
influence in the universities 10 is so well known as not to warrant detailed 
treatment here The political tension in the French army at the time of 
the ending of the Algerian war in 1960, the bringing in of the army as a 
force of political intimidation during the 1968 French general strike, the 
I 967 colonel s coup in Greece and the later disastrous attempt of the 
fascist-inclined Greek officers to overthrow President Makarios in 
yprus the constant warnings of dangerous collaboration between 
Italian fascists and certain high-ranking officers in the Italian armed 
forces, the repressive role of the British army in Northern Ireland since 
1970, and, in sharp contrast, the radical participation of the Armed 
Forces Movement in Portugal’s post-Caetano democratic revolution - 
all these are sufficient to indicate how important the armed forces have 
become m the evolution of political developments in Europe today. 



NOTES 



' rT/. d f T l L ‘ Fluharty ’ Dan «°f‘ h <Mnio«s: Military Rule and Social Revolution in 
Colombia, rittsburg, 1957, p. 308. 

2 The teri " Third W W’ u d ln this book refers to thc non-socialist countries of Asia 
Afnca, the Middle East and Latin America (as well as some scattered Hands lying 
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midway between the continents) . These are termed ‘Third' in contrast to the socialist 
countries on the one hand, and thc industrialised, advanced capitalist and nnpcnalist 
countries on the other. The reason for placing thc ‘Third World countries m a 
different category is that while they are certainly not vet soda list and cannot be 
counted as part of thc socialist world, neither are they imperialist but 111 tact are 
themselves victims of imperialist exploitation to a varying degree, in one tom 1 or 
another. Moreover, the peoples of the ‘Third World and in some cases their 
governments are increasingly striving to take their countries out of the imperialist 
orbit, thus creating the possibility of socialist development. 

This categorisation has nothing in common with the theories of those who, 
embracing the idea of a ‘Third Way’, believe that it is possible to evolve some new 
form of social organisation and political system which is neither capitalist nor 
socialist Neither is it meant to include the unscientific concept put forward by the 
Chinese Communist leaders that there is a ‘First World' comprising two super- 
powers’, the United States and the Soviet Union, a ‘Second World comprising other 
capitalist countries, and a ‘Third World’ of Asia, Africa and Latin America which in 
addition to its majority of non-socialist countries, also includes socialist states such as 

China. 
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4 Gavin Kennedy, The Military in the Third World, London, 1974. Appendix A. 

5 See Jack Woddis, ‘Military Coups in Africa’, Marxism Today. December 196H. 
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8 E. A. Mowrer, Immortal Italy, New York, 1922, p- 144- 

9 See Dutt, op. cit., p. 112. 

10 See Jack Woddis, New Theories of Revolution , London, 1972, pp. 3 2 5~3°- 
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The Army and Political Power 

To understand the role of the armed forces in the total system of political 
power one must first consider the nature of political power itself. What 
is political power? And what are its main pillars? Moreover, do the 
different instruments of political power possess permanently the same 
degree of importance relative to one another, or do they, at different 
phases of class conflict, become of greater or lesser significance according 
to the nature and stage of the conflict itself? 

f hese arc fundamental questions which require prior examination if 
we are fully to comprehend the particular and changing role of the 
armed forces in the total political systems of which they are part. 
Additionally, it is essential to consider these questions because, on the 
one hand reformists, liberals and conservatives tend to argue as if 
political power rested solely or almost entirely with parliament and 
government, while some of ultra-left views, on the other hand, tend to 
dismiss parliament and parliamentary government as virtually 
irrelevant, and to see political power in the somewhat simplified form of 
an armed institution ready to repress and shoot down anyone who 
challenges it. Lenin wrote in Letters on Tactics , in April 1917: 

For we have always known and repeatedly pointed out, the bourgeoisie 
maintains itself in power not only by force but also by virtue of the lack of class 
consciousness and organisation, the routinism and downtrodden state of the 
masses. 1 

On another occasion he expressed the view that political power is the ability 
to compel by Jorce if necessary . These definitions of Lenin’s certainly 
embrace the idea of force or coercion as an element of political power, 
but they go beyond this. Machiavclli argued that State political power 
rested on a combination of ‘coercion and consent’. 2 Machiavelli’s 
concept, which contains certain elements of Lenin’s, was taken up by 
Gramsci, and has recently been drawn on by Enrico Bcrlinguer when 
discussing the lessons of the coup against the Allcnde Government in 
Chile. 3 
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Taken together, these different formulations help us to understand the 
nature of political power. Although in each case the conception may 
contain a Afferent emphasis, all of , hem contain a certain common 
kern cl namely that 'force’ or 'coercion' or compulsion is an essential 
element of political power but that ‘consent or acceptance by a 
substantial part of the population, even when gained by deception, is also 

CS! Basically that power rests on the fact that the ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange (l.e. of the factories, lan 
shops and banks) is in the hands of private capitalists, mainly power 
one! It is this economic basis that gives rise to the political power bei g 
, n the hands of the most powerful monopolies. How does this powe 
operate in an advanced capitalist country such as Britain t 
'There are three main pillars of power at the disposal of the monopoly 
capitalists. These three pillars are inter-related, and it is their Combma 
tion that makes it possible for the ruling class to maintain its domination 

°’ Firs. ’’th’crc is power over people’s minds, the power of ideas which 
par.lv by people's force of habit in their thoughts and actions, andpartly 
by deception (which today, with the power of the mass media, has 
become a major weapon), wins or seduces the majority into accepting 
the slums J. 1 . IS this power which enables the rulers to gain the 
consent’, die acceptance! of the ruled, which is a reality even when 

B Wd y iy dUP lS' is power exercised through parliament and 
government, and through the State, which in a bourgeois-democratic 
country such as Britain is, constitutionally, subject to the au * or ‘^ 
parliament and government. Of special slgnhcance is the power ° ™ 
ruling class over the State institutions of coercion - the legal apparatus, 
the police, prisons and armed forces. Other parts of the Stam the 
ministries, government departments, and upper echelons of the Civil 
Service, perform a certain supporting role in the functioning of the 
coercive side of the State (e.g. the immigration authorities, cus oms and 
taxation departments, etc.), but equally play a role in securing the 
people’s acceptance of measures which arc often very much against their 

real interests. , . 1 • r 

Thirdly, there is economic power, the private ownership oi the 

commanding heights of the economy by the btg banks big industrial 
monopolies, and big landlords and property companies. This economic 
power naturally gives these forces the opportunity to influence the main 
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pattern of economic policy m the country; but economic power does not 
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although whether they can use these measures or not is, of course, 

another matter. . . 

jjT State political power rests on a combination of coercion and 

‘consent’, with different pillars of power functioning interchangeably in 
each sphere, then clearly the relation of class forces at any given stage 
influences the extent to which greater reliance is placed by the ruling 
class on coercion or ‘consent’. 

In Russia, in 1917, as Gramsci has stressed, the main problem of the 
revolution was to overthrow the State power of a small ruling class 
whose domination was based mainly on repression, and where it had not 
been able to build up a system of firm, extensive alliances with other 
classes. Thus the problem was to shatter, with a violent, powerful blow, 
the system of coercion of an isolated, small class. 

In Western Europe, however, argued Gramsci, the situation was, in 
the main, very different: 

In Russia the State was everything, civil society was primordial and 
gelatinous; in the West, there was a proper relation between State and civil 
society, and when the State trembled a sturdy structure of civil society was at 
once revealed. The State was only an outer ditch, behind which there stood a 
powerful system of fortresses and earthworks; more or less numerous irom one 
State to the next, it goes without saying — but this precisely necessitated an 
accurate reconnaisance of each individual country. 5 

As regards Italy, Gramsci pointed out that these 'fortresses’ include a 
strong Church (with its own schools, papers, banks, etc.) and a 
diversified educational and cultural system through which the ruling 
class provides itself with intermediate personnel who help it to maintain 
its power by widespread consent. As a result, the ruling class in a country 
such as Italy is not detached and isolated, and does not rule simply by 
force, but has managed to build around itself a system of alliances, 
including at the economic and social level, by means of concessions, 
welfare, and so on, and at the political and moral level, winning wide 
sections of intellectuals and even sections of the working class to accept a 
capitalist and conservative outlook. 

Gramsci’s main concern was to find a valid strategy for revolutionary 
change in Italy. This required, among other things, finding a way to win 
over the millions of Catholic belief/’ Conditions in Britain arc, of course, 
very different. Not only do we not have any equivalent of a Christian 
Democrat Party, or an influence, in political terms, of religion on the 
scale of that in Italy; we also have a mass Labour Party, based on a united 
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trade union organisation which now embraces 11 million wage and 
salary workers. Such a Party does not exist in Italy where the Socialist 
Party and the Social Democrat Party are both relatively small. 7 For a 
change to socialism to succeed in Britain, therefore, the task is somewhat 
different, requiring above all the winning of the majority of trade 
unionists for socialism and, through that process, defeating the right- 
wing hold in the Labour Party as well. 

Nevertheless, Gramsci’s conception of revolutionary advance in Italy, 
the validity of which is being borne out by the gains of the Italian 
Communist Party and other left and democratic forces, is not without 
significance for other West European countries. 

One can say that by and large the countries of Western Europe, des- 
pite their variations, present a fairly common pattern, with the political 
power oi the monopoly capitalists largely depending on their being able 
to maintain this system of alliances, this bloc of social, political, cultural 
and moral forces. This whole system requires, for its continued operation, 
the economic possibilities to make concessions when necessary, combined 
with a continued ability to exercise intellectual domination. Therefore, 
to end the rule of monopoly capitalism in Western Europe one cannot 
tackle the State in isolation. The whole question of the State, its character, 
its transformation, its very behaviour, is closely bound up with the 
shifting relationship of class and political forces, with the system of 
alliances, with the ability or otherwise of the ruling class to continue to 
make concessions and maintain its intellectual hold on decisive sections 
of the people. 

If, as we have argued, the people’s acceptance of the existing system is 
one of the pillars of political power, then the working class, if it is to 
challenge and defeat that powder, needs to organise its own mass consent 
to revolutionary change. This means that it must build its own system of 
alliances with otner classes and social strata. It must win allies away from 
monopoly capitalism in order to isolate and weaken it, to add forces to its 
own side and to prevent the ruling class using such strata for counter- 
revolutionary purposes. It must develop its own intellectual challenge to 
capitalism and secure its own intellectual leadership in society. 

No State power rests solely on coercion. Even the most repressive 
fascist State requires an ideological base, although this is founded on 
demagogic slogans, on extreme chauvinism, racialism, anti-semitism, 
and anti-communism. 

In a bourgeois democratic country such as Britain, the political parties 
play a major role in winning the people’s ‘consent’. The Tory party 
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„__ B the interests of big capital, but millions of small producers, 
f Cl Top-keepers, professional and rechmcal people, and even many 
oX s support ft and vote for it. Ye, the Tory party does not act m he 
W “ es of the millions who vote for lt, and this provrdes the poss.b.hry 
f the organised working class movement detaching many of these 
ftlhons Xet to its side/and that is vital if the ruling class is ro be 

^ from the capitalist parries such as the Tories and Liberals, the 
L have also built up their parties, the Labour 1 art\ and 
Communist Party. Within the Labour Party, the right-wing leaders play 
imoortant part in the system of capitalist class rule in Britain. It has 
fee” he “l ffer the /ears ro confuse and drv.de the movement, to 
f m ts activities, specially in the political field, to sap the confidence of 
I working class in its own strength and capacity to struggle, in m 
ability to win victor.es and manage society It has persuaded the 
movement that tt should work for reforms wlthm the system, not to 
work to bring about a revolutionary change oi the system itself. 

Recent years and especially the big struggles of the early .97* have 
shown that/ weakening of the grip of the ttght-wtng leaders unleashes 
the enormous potential power of the working class movement to such 
extent that it begins to challenge the ability of the rulmg class to catty on 

" Thifbtings us back to Lemn's formulation that political power rs the 
ability to compel by force if necessary. Thts formulation contams three 
essential ideas. Fust, that compuls.on or coercion is not «cessa^ he 
permanent not the main direct form oi mamtammg and ^exeras, g 
political power. Secondly, that the ruling class turns to he use of i force 
when this has become necessary. Thttdly, that when laced w.th h, 
necesshy the rulmg class, tf it is to retain its polmcal power, has to be in a 
position^ to place main reliance on coercion and have the means to do 

Xhis third point is of immense importance The Marxist concept that 
the State ,s ‘a machine for the oppress™ of one class by - ^ 

sometimes been used in a literal, exaggerated or distorted way as though 
the various parts of the State, and especially the powers of coercion « 
really monolith.c, material instruments, ready to be picked up nd used 
by the ruling class whenever tt deems it necessary. Yet we should 
remember that Engels defined the coetctve departments of the State as 
bodies of -armed people’ - and people ate not a machine not mammatc 
'instruments- at the ready disposal of those who may want to use them. 
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At the same tune of course, one should not ignore the fact that the 
armed forces, just like other State institutions, are not just composed of 
people in an abstract sense. The people concerned arc themselves of 
different class composition, and with different political ties or 
sentiments; and the top posts are overwhelmingly in the hands of ruling 
class representatives, sons (and a few daughters) of rich businessmen 
hndowners and top professionals, educated in public schools and 
Oxbridge It ,s these top State officials who take the decisions and so 
influence largely the way the State institutions operate in their normal 
daily affairs. The armed forces themselves have their own internal forms 
o law and order , through which the officers exercise a quasi-dictatorial 
role, and it is the practice, m consequence, for the troops to obey the 
voice of command. But what happens under ‘normal’ conditions in no 
way determines how State institutions will act under quite different 
Circumstances, when the character and scale of class and social conflict 
can affect not only the rank-and-file personnel of State institutions 
including the army, but also the middle echelon and even some at the 
topmost pinnacle, even if only temporarily and for limited aims 
When hen ,n refers to ’the ability’ of the ruling class to make use of its 
powers of coercion it is precisely this aspect to which he is drawing our 
attention Clearly, the converse of Lenin's point -namely, the inability 
ot the ruling class m some situations to make use of its own forces of 
coercion at a moment ot crisis - is of very considerable importance, and 
especially for those concerned with the tactics of revolutionary struggle 
rofessor Crane Brmton has written that ‘it is almost safe to say that no 
government is likely to be overthrown until it loses the ability to make 
adequate use of its military and police powers’. 9 Making basically the 

m a " d "I* m “ Ch , m ° te emphatic manncr ’ Lc Bon has argued 

that 1 ,s obvious that revolutions have never taken place, and will never 
ake place, save with the aid of an important faction of the army ’ 10 (The 
situation has been different in many Third World countries where, in the 
ourse of the national liberation struggle, it has been necessary for the 
indigenous people to create their own armed forces and confront the 
foreign troops of the imperialists.) 

The propositions of Crane Brmton and Lc Bon were confirmed by the 

the Arm M 25 ^ ^ largdy throu g h thc action of 

which had r i°T became possible to overthrow fascism 
* r! ' y , !°, St ltS abl,lty t0 COm P cl b >- for ce if necessary 

th^l L 0 ^ J ** “ WOuld secm «> be ‘almost a truism 

the key factor in determining thc outcome of popular rebellion and 
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disturbance is the loyalty or disaffection of the armed forces at the 
government’s disposal’. 11 Continuing his argument, Dr Rude discusses 
t he general propositions regarding the ability or otherwise of a ruling 
class to use the army to defend its system at a moment of crisis, and here, 
it seems to me, he puts his finger on thc key issue. 

‘Such assertions,’ he writes, ‘are true enough as far as they go; yet they 
arc not the whole truth and they even tend, when presented in such 
baldlv military terms, to beg the further and more important question of 
why the army refuses to obey or why the government loses control of its 
means of defence. Essentially, this is a social and political rather than a military 
question (italics added). For if a magistrate condones riots or soldiers 
fraternise with or refuse to fire on rebels, it is because the ties ot class or 
political affiliation arc at that moment stronger than allegiance to the 

established order of government.’ 

This emphasises the danger of a mechanical use of terms such as the 
State being an ‘instrument’, 'a machine’, or ‘a weapon . Even more, it is 
politically hazardous to allow one’s political thinking about the State 
and questions of political power to be influenced or dominated by 
conceptions arising from a strict verbal meaning of these terms. Armed 
forces are an instrument only in a very particular sense. They certainly 
include instruments, weapons, machines, such as guns and ammunition 
and so on, with which they are equipped. But whether or not the ru mg 
class is able to rely unconditionally on this institution depends m the last 
resort not on the equipment or firing power of the armed forces, 
important as this may be, but on whether the armed forces are prepared 
to use their weapons against the rulers’ oponents. In other words, it 
depends on social and political factors. This is why it is misleading to try 
and reduce everything to the slogan ‘political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun’. Political power grows out of the total political align- 
ment of forces including the strength and organization of the people. 
It is this which, in the last resort, determines if, when and in what 

direction the guns arc going to be used. 

This was confirmed only too clearly in Portugal on 25 April 1 974* 
when the democratic struggle of the Portuguese people, alongside thc 
military resistance and success of the people of Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique and Angola, became such a powerful combination that 
opinions in the armed forces were decisively changed, thus opening the 
way to the formation of the Armed Forces Movement and the victory of 
25 April. Thc more recent setbacks suffered by the Armed Forces 
Movement and its virtual demise in no way invalidate this argument, on 
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th ™ fy ’ t J Hey COnfirm k ’ slnce k has been mainly political factors 
which has produced a certain turn-around inside the Portuguese army. 

The political factors which determine the behaviour of the armed 
forces are basically of two kinds. Firstly, there are the forces operating 
outside the army, primarily the political relationship of class forces. This 
largely determines the possibility and the degree of necessity for the 
ruling class to use the armed forces for open political aims. It helps to 
determine, too, whether there is an alternative open to the ruling class of 
seeking a solution not involving the use of the armed forces, by making 
concessions to its class opponents. 

A clear example of the latter was the crisis in 1972 over the Pcntonvillc 
5 , whom the British Government had to release in face of the massive 
protest of the whole Labour Movement and the threat of a general strike 
called by the General Council of the TUG to secure the release of the 
arrested dockers. Theoretically, the Government could have defied the 
Labour Movement and called on the armed forces to break the projected 
strike; but in the given circumstances, in the light of the then existing 
relationship of forces, it deemed it wiser not to risk a further escalation of 
the confrontation by using its full State power, even though the 
armed forces displayed no signs of inner contradiction or division at that 
given tune, and in that limited sense, therefore, presented themselves as 
an instrument ready for use. The Government, despite its having the 
armed forces the la w, prisons, police, and mass media at its disposal, had 
to retreat; although it has to be borne in mind that in this particular 
conhict there was no question of a change of political power involved 
only the release of five men from prison resulting in a heavv blow against 
the Industrial Relations Act. So the Government, m 'this instance, 
organised a tactical withdrawal while keeping its political power and 
domination intact, but a little bruised. 

Yet, one should not ignore the immense potential power of the British 
working class revealed in those conflicts and its possibility, if united and 
with a clear political vision, of making a challenge to the big monopolies 
not just for immediate demands but for a change of political power. 

The Government faced similar problems with the UCS and other 
factory occupations, and the 1972 miners’ strike. Again, the ruling class 
had all the State institutions available to it, but the relation of forces^at the 
time obliged it to seek other ways of overcoming the problems involved, 
even at the cost of big concessions. 

But circumstances operating outside the armed forces arc only one 
factor determining whether the ruling class possesses ‘the ability to 
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compel by force’. There are also factors operating inside the State 
institutions themselves, though these, in the last resort, arc produced and 
precipitated by the surrounding circumstances, by the clash of classes, by 
ideological influences, by the economic and other crises of society and by 
the general strains in its entire fabric. 

After all, the individuals who comprise the armed forces are in no 
sense completely isolated and immured from the surrounding great 
movements and shifts of public opinion. Influenced as they may by by 
the nature of their training, by the views projected by the most 
reactionary members of the top brass, by their class and social ties, by the 
purposes they are expected to fulfil, and by the fact of being part of a 
specialised, hierarchical institution, barracked and housed apart from the 
general population, they are nevertheless subject to other counter- 
influences. Their relatives and friends, in the midst of swirling changes 
taking place in civilian life, may themselves be progressively influenced 
to an extent by these developments. Some of this may rub ofl on officers 
and other ranks by letters, by personal contact and so on. Men in the 
armed forces read papers, journals and books, listen to radio, watch 
television, talk with one another. Despite the reactionary character of 
much of what they read, hear or sec on their TV screens, the sight of a 
workers’ demonstration with its slogans on the screen, even the 
occasional broadcast by a Communist on the radio, may have some 
influence on their thinking. 

In countries where armed forces have been used against guerrilla 
forces, as in Peru, Uruguay, Bolivia, the experience of this fighting was, 
in fact, an important factor in producing a radical wing of the officer 
corps. In the case of Peru, where it was combined with special training 
for officers in social, economic and political matters, in the expectation 
that such instruction would assist them in acting to prop up the 
establishment, it had a somewhat contrary effect. I his has happened, too, 
in those countries where the officers have been obliged to study Marxist 
writings and the works of guerrilla leaders such as Che Guevara, in the 
hope that this knowledge would make them more effective counter- 
insurgency operators. Once again, the result was often quite different. 

Thus, as political situations mature, processes get under way inside the 
armed forces, and these processes sometimes reach a stage which makes it 
impossible for the ruling class to use the army against the people. In such 
cases things may develop to a situation, as in the Sudan in 1964, when the 
army officers showed reluctance to act against the people or intervene 
against the general strike which was a prime cause of the downfall of 
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eneral Abboud Or, it may reach a more advanced stage, as in Portugal 
1974, when the majority of the armed forces, including a decisfve 
section of the middle officers and a few at the top. took a key part ,n 

toppling Gaetano’s fascist regime. Key part in 

the B o°U “gte S th an and Z P ° m ^ “P » ** time of the downfall of 

of , he rulerTh ” l T" «P“*»g « the disposal 

waravdable Th“ ‘ ' ** was The equipment 

enable off R T e a T Cd ' They Were traincd a " d led by 

capable officers But neither the soldiers nor the officers were 

“ aChmCS '- ThC ( ™ ^ “‘liv, duals sub;« 
even ff ui different ways, to the selfsame influences and political 
considerations that affect the thinking and behaviour of those TotTn 
uniform. And when the civilian population in both cases showed in no 
ncertam terms that it wanted to do away with the old system when 
similar influences had worked their way into the armed forces and when 
c most reactionary officers realised that they could no longer obtain 

their fc°n the ‘ C °T n<) ! f I hCy “ Cd Upl, ° ld thc 8—’"™ of 
Z Jm V , achmC ° f tht: “^tutionahsed force was no longer 

available to the rulers. It was politics that had the last word 8 
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wnat attitude a revolutionary movement should take towards the armed 
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’compensated by other factors’, the principal one of which was ‘the 
masses themselves’. But in order for the masses to understand what had to 
be done, ‘long, persistent work’ was needed. This work was required in 
order to bring mass pressure to bear on the whole of society, including 
the State and especially the armed forces, in order to make the army yield 
to ‘moral influences’ and ‘shake its steadfastness’. 

Today, in the advanced capitalist countries in Western Europe, this 
has become a major question, both in the struggle to end reactionary and 
fascist regimes and in defence of democratic government. Experiences 
since the commencement of this century underline the necessity for the 
working class and democratic movement to influence the army, to win 
for it democratic rights and better conditions of service, promotion and 
pay, and to establish a situation in which troops yield to ‘moral 
influences’ and begin to act as a defender of the nation, and of people’s 
rights and aspirations, and cease being used internally as a tool of big 
business and reaction to suppress the people. In other words, the strategy 
to be followed - and this is being done, with increasing success, in Italy, 
France and Spain 13 - is not that of trying to ‘smash’ the army of the 
ruling class, but of transforming it in order to deprive the monopolies of 
their possibilities of using the army to ‘compel by force’. 

The fact that even the army reared by Portuguese fascism could be 
won away from the monopolies at the moment of crisis and side with the 
people’s anti-fascist revolution, justifies the correctness of this approach 
- and this is notwithstanding the difficulties that subsequently arose 
when the political balance in the armed forces shifted away from the 
left. 

Neutralising, or winning part or even a majority of the army also 
helps the working class to win allies in civilian life. The middle strata are 
very much influenced by the attitude of the armed forces . 14 The officers 
play a particular role here because of their class and social links with such 
strata. But in addition, the army, as an institution, has considerable 
prestige among wide sections. The working class, too, is not unmindful 
of army behaviour, and the soldiers, after all, in Western Europe, are 
mainly workers. All this affects the total politics of the country. 

The issue, therefore, is not the people versus the army, hut whether the 
army will stand with the majority of people against the small minority 
who own the banks, land and industries, control the mass media and 
wield State power — or will it continue to act as the defender of privilege 
and reaction. It is in the interests of the people, and in the interests of the 
army itself, that it undergo a democratic transformation and become an 
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‘smash the State’. This whole question clearly merits at least some 

discussion. 

Writing in April 1917, 15 Lenin noted- The world-wide experience 
Q i bourgeois and landowner governments has evolved two methods of 
keeping the people in subjection. The first is violence’ - and here he cites 
Russia where the tsars ‘demonstrated to the Russian people the maximum 
of what can and cannot be done in the way of these hangmen’s practices’. 

But he then goes on to point to ‘another method, best developed by 
the English and French bourgeoisie, who learnt their lesson in a series of 
great revolutions and revolutionary movements of the masses’. This 
other method, he explains, is ‘the method of deception, flattery, fine 
phrases, numberless promises, petty sops and concessions of the 
unessential while retaining the essential’. 

There is, possibly, too much of a sweeping contrast between the two 
methods described here. After all, the tsars did not rely only on the 
hangman. The peasants, the vast majority of the people, even when they 
began to turn against the landlords in T905, still had faith in the tsar, the 
‘little Father’, and were, in large part, also influenced in their thinking by 
the priests; thus confirming, once again, that all forms of political power 
rely on a certain measure of ‘consent as well as on the powers of 
‘coercion’. Similarly, modification needs to be made as well regarding 
Lenin’s definition of the second method utilised in Britain, France and 
other West European countries; for here, too, alongside the deception 
and concessions through which the big capitalists secure the ‘consent’ 
of the people, there is also reliance on the use of the State s coercive 
powers. 

Yet, broadly speaking, Lenin was absolutely correct to point to the 
essence of the difference in the two instances — tsarist Russia relying 
mainly on force, Western Europe mainly on deception and concession. It 
is not illogical, therefore, to argue that if, as Lenin pointed out, there 
were two rather different methods of bourgeois rule, then there could be 
generally speaking, two different methods of ending that rule. 

Careful reading of Lenin’s writings up to the October revolution, and 
in the first years after it, indicates that Lenin tended to link the question 
of ‘smashing the State’ with the question of the political party of the 
working class winning to its side not only the majority of wage workers, 
but also the majority of all working people, including peasants and other 
small producers, artisans and traders. Lenin’s conclusion, emphasised on 
more than one occasion, w r as that under conditions of capitalism the 
rulers had such great power to maintain their intellectual hold over the 
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The final point worth noting here is Lenin’s argument as to why he 
considered the working class, even if a minority of the population, is able 
to break the power of the capitalists. 

The strength of the proletariat in any capitalist country is far greater than the 
proportion it represents of the total population. That is because the proletariat 
economically dominates the centre and nerve of the entire economic system of 
capitalism, and also because the proletariat expresses economically and 
politically the real interests of the overwhelming majority of the working 
people under capitalism. 

Therefore, the proletariat, even when it constitutes a minority of the 
population (or when the class-conscious and really revolutionary vanguard of 
the proletariat constitutes a minority of the population), is capable of winning 
to its side numerous allies from a mass of semi-proletarians and petty bourgeoisie 
who never declare in advance in favour of the rule of the proletariat, who do 
not understand the conditions and aims of that rule, and only by their 
subsequent experienee become convinced that the proletarian dictatorship is 
inevitable, proper and legitimate. 21 

The argument is clear enough. Under conditions of capitalism it is not 
possible to win a majority for socialism. Therefore the working class, 
even if a minority, must first take power. This involves a violent 
smashing of the existing State machine. Only after power has been seized, 
the State smashed, and proletarian power established, will it be possible 
for the working class, with the aid of their new State, to win a majority 
to its side. 22 

One has only to ponder this approach for a short while to realise that it 
really has no relevance at all to the strategies for socialism worked out by 
the Communist Parties in the advanced capitalist countries. There is not, 
to my knowledge, a single programme or Congress document of any 
Communist Party in Western Europe (whatever different views they 
may hold on other matters) which today bases itself on the conception of 
the taking of power by a minority as the only way to win the support of 
the majority. Surely, therefore, if Lenin’s view on the ‘smashing of the 
State’ was so linked with his belief that without this it was not possible to 
win a majority to the side of the working class, one is justified in 
querying at least one aspect of the idea of 'smashing the State’. 

It should be remembered that these concepts of Lenin up to 1919 were 
put forward under the impact of the harsh nature of the struggle in 
Russia, the harsh realities of the class structure of Russia (a small working 
class in a sea of peasants), the impact of the imperialist war (with the 
consequent militarisation even of the advanced capitalist States, 
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accompli d by a vast growth of the bureaucracy), and the experience 
of the two Russian revolutions of 1917. F 

Yet all this notwithstanding, Lenin did not entirely shut his eves to 
Other possibilities, and even gave a due as to an alternative way In one 
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• ntv ofthe working class ... but also the majority ofthe working 
^d exploited rural population ’ 27 - which meant, in practice, an absolute 
-.aiority ofthe population. 

This is clearly a fundamental modification of his former views. Lenin 
/•roenised the new situation developing in the world, and also the 
Characteristics of Western Europe which differed in important aspects 
from those of pre-revolutionary Russia. This, again, should justify one 
querying whether the term ‘smash the State machine is adequate to 

embrace today’s problems and possibilities. 

The concept of ‘smashing the State was also very much identified 
with the concept of the armed overthrow ofthe capitalist system, with the 
armed ‘seizure of power’, with the likelihood of heavy civil war. In other 
words, ‘smashing the State’ was regarded as an essential part of a clash of 
class forces in which military struggle was an essential clement, nc 
strategy being followed by a number of Communist Parties today, m the 
advanced capitalist countries, envisages a revolutionary transformation 
of society without armed insurrection , without civil war. Surely this has an 
important bearing on one’s approach to the State institutions, including 
the armed forces? Can one argue that ‘smashing the State is an 
appropriate slogan for a strategy based on a change ol political power 
without an armed insurrection? 

But there are additional reasons why it seems to me that the term is 

inappropriate. , c , 

Firstly, even in the classic formulae about ‘smashing the state one finds 

the phrase ’the proletariat cannot simply lay hold ofthe ready-made state 
machine and use it for its own purposes ’. 28 The capitalist State must be 
replaced ‘by a new one’. Talking in terms of ‘smashing the State can 1 
believe, serve to hide the essence of the question, which is that the 
working class needs a new State, a qualitatively different State suited to 
the aims of building socialism. 

Secondly, Lenin himself drew attention to parts of the State which did 
not require ‘smashing’. These included certain non-coercive parts of the 
State, such as banking, statistics, and accounting. 

This apparatus must not, and should not, be smashed. It must be wrested from 
the control ofthe capitalists; the capitalists and the wires they pull must be cut off, 
lopped off, chopped away from this apparatus. . . ,* 9 It is not enough to remove the 
capitalists; we must (after removing the undesirable and incorrigible registers ) 
emplov them in the service ofthe new state. This applies both to the capitalists and 
to the upper sections ofthe bourgeois intellectuals, office employees, etc. 

Thirdly, the non-coercive sides of the State in Britain today are fai more 
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Sixthly, the coercive sides of the State are beginning to be influenced 
by the big political developments of our time. We have already noted 
the role played by the Armed forces Movement in overthrowing the 
fascist regime in Portugal. As we shall see later, significant changes arc 
taking place in the armed forces of France, Italy and Spain under the 
impact of powerful political movements affecting wide strata of the 
population in those countries. 

In Britain, of course, the same tendencies are not yet apparent. Apart 
from the fact that we have a professional army, which makes things more 
complex, the political movement in the country as a whole has not yet 
reached the stage that it has in France or Italy, and it is therefore not 
surprising that substantial changes in thc outlook of thc personnel of thc 
army and other coercive departments of the State are not yet in evidence. 
This confirms once again that it is above all political developments in a 
given country, the thinking and actions of the civilian population, that 
are prime causes* of changes in the attitude and behaviour of the armed 
forces. Because the political struggle in Britain is at a different stage 
from that of France or Italy wc have a dangerous situation in which 
authoritarian trends are being more and more asserted. In this situation 
the coercive sides of thc State could become still more remote from the 
people. This is an additional reason why thc struggle must bc waged for 
thc democratic transformation of all departments of the State. 

There is a seventh and final reason why our approach to thc State 
cannot be a mechanical repetition of what Lenin considered appropriate 
for Russia in 1917. Wc live in an epoch of big world changes. The 
favourable balance of world forces makes the question of direct military 
intervention by the imperialists in support of counter-revolution much 
more difficult. This danger should never, of course, be ignored; but in 
Western Europe, for example, with big progressive developments 
taking place in the same epoch in a number of countries, the possibility 
of direct interference by the imperialists becomes all the more hazardous 
for them. This, too, it seems to me, must have an important influence on 
the possibilities of taking thc State away from the monopolies in a new 
way. 
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alienating itself from it, is the State As the State arose from the need to hold 

class antagonisms in check, hut as it arose, at the same time, in thc midst of the 
conflict of these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of the most powerful, 
economically dominant class, and thus acquires new means of holding down 
and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, the state of antiquity was above all the 
state of the slave owners for the purpose of holding down the slaves, as the 
feudal state was the organ of the nobility for holding down the peasant serfs and 
bondsmen, and the modern representative state is an instrument of exploitation 
of wage labour by capital. By the way of exception, however, periods occur in 
which the warring classes balance each other so nearly that the state power, as 
ostensible mediator, acquires, for the moment, a certain degree of independence 
of both. Such was the absolute monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which held the balance between the nobility and the class of burghers; 
such was the Bonapartism of the First, and still more of thc Second French 
Empire, which played off the proletariat against thc bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeoisie against the proletariat. The latest performance of this kind, in which 
ruler and ruled appear equally ridiculous, is thc new German Empire of the 
Bismarck nation: here capitalists and workers are balanced against each other 
and equally cheated for the benefit of the impoverished Prussian cabbage 
junkers . 1 

As thc above quotation makes clear, thc State arose in thc first place from 
the need to ‘hold classes in check’ when class antagonisms had become 
irreconcilable, but, in thc process of time, the State became an instrument 
of class domination and oppression. The State, including the army, is 
therefore not neutral as far as social classes are concerned. Although, in 
Engels’ words, it is a power ‘separating itself from society and seemingly 
standing above society’, it is not at all separate from the classes which 
make up that society. On the contrary it is a special apparatus of men 
created by the ruling classes to maintain their political power and 
thereby their ownership of the means of production by which they are 
able to continue their system of exploitation, whether of slaves, feudal 
serfs and bondsmen, or of wage earners. 

At thc same time, both Marx and Engels drew attention to certain 
circumstances in which the armed forces could assume a kind of 
autonomous position of their own. They said this was possible when 
society was in a stage of transition, at the junction of two epochs, with a 
relative equilibrium between the main contending classes and thc 
consequent inability of cither of these warring classes to act as a force 
capable of exercising political power. 

Since it is these references in particular which have given rise to 
attempts by some writers to draw analogies with the role of military 
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governments in a number of Third World countries, it is necessary to 
3!™ fU% Wh3t “ d - and whaX; 

Comnrentmg on the Second Empire in France in his Outlines of The 
Cml War m France, Marx wrote that the State power had bLme 

Bonaparte noted Marx, was compelled to create 'an artificial caste 
for which the maintenance of his regime becomes a bread-and-butter 
question . In commenting on this, Dr G. Mirsky writes: 
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Engels has also noted the temporary independence of the State power in 
France in the nineteenth century, and the ability of the army to act as a 
provisional arbiter due to the relative equilibrium of the mmn 

Engels then comes to this conclusion: 
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Today, in developed capitalist countries, the people’s ‘unorganised, 
elemental force’, even though it displays its power at moments of crisis 
and upheaval, is very much underpinned by a highly organised working 
class which, in Britain for example, has become overwhelmingly the 
decisive class in society, not only numerically and organisationally, but 
also from the point of view of its actual economic role as well as of its 
potential political role. 

The examples given above of the temporarily independent role played 
by the army in France, Germany and Spain should not lead one to 
conclude that the army can become entirely separated from class forces in 
society. It is, after all, composed of people who come from definite strata 
and classes in society. This is true of the countries of the Third World as 
much as it is of other countries. Mirsky has argued: 

The army in the developing countries is not simply a copy of society’, not 
simply the arithmetic sum of a definite number of peasants by birth, petty- 
bourgeois, etc. All these people acquire a new quality, fuse into a new organism. 
The army acquires the traits of a corporation with its own interests. 1 

It becomes a ‘self-contained mechanism , with the exclusiveness of a 
caste’, and, as Mirsky rightly perceives, ‘the proud consciousness of 
belonging to this “select profession can turn into a superiority complex 
with respect to “civilians’”. Such a separate, relatively well-organised 
body can often be tempted to take things into its own hands, as it were, 
to ‘end corruption’, to ‘save the nation’, or to ‘restore law and order’. 
Quite clearly it has been so tempted in the past one hundred years in 
Latin America, and, more recently, in the last few decades in Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East. Even in Europe such ‘temptations’ have not always 
been resisted by the military. 

The question naturally arises: if the armed forces can, on occasions, 
apparently take on an independent role, and, in Mirsky s words, acquire 
the traits of a corporation with its own interests , can it then pursue a 
policy separate from the interests of the main classes in society? 1 he 
answer basically must be: ‘No.’ 

First, in a society based on the private ownership of the means of 
production, the armed forces have been created as an instrument to 
maintain that society, based on its domination by the class — slave, feudal 
or capitalist - owning those means of production. 

Second, once the army has taken direct power into its own hands, it 
cither continues to act as an instrument of the particular class dominating 
society and owning the means of production, or it breaks with it. Either 
way, it has to take up the practical affairs of government, to adopt 
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economic policies, to pursue a particular course as regards the interests of' 
the workers, farmers or peasants, landlords, capitalists and middle strata, 
and to take an attitude towards other countries, imperialist, socialist and 
Third World. 

In other words, after taking full power into its hands, the military 
either pursues a policy which is basically the same as that followed by its 
predecessors - in which case the class essence of its position quickly 
becomes clear; or, it makes modifications, or even drastic changes, in one 
direction or another, in the interests of this class or that. Its apparent role 
as an arbiter between contending classes in such conditions can be only a 
very temporary phenomenon. Once it begins to act as the new 
government it gradually commences to reflect class interests. Its leading 
personnel, may, as an elite force, use their new power to join the class of 
urcaucratic capitalists - but this only confirms that the army cannot 
really act independently of classes. 

It is not without significance that in relation to the exceptions cited by 
Marx and Engels in which the army appeared to be acting for a time 
independently of the mam warring classes in society, both writers 
indicated that, even while playing this apparent role as an autonomous 
arb itcr , the army definitely furthered the interests of specific classes, 
i hus in the long quotation above from The Origin of the Family Private 
Property and the State , Engels, referring to Germany under Bismarck, 
points out that while the capitalists and workers were balanced against 
each other, they were ‘equally cheated [by Bismarck and the Statel for 
the benefit of the impoverished Prussian cabbage junkers’. 

Similarly, m relation to France under the second Bonaparte, who used 
the army to play off the workers against the capitalists and vice versa and 
who, m the words of Marx, had utilised the State power to flout ‘even 
the interests of the dominating classes’, Marx nevertheless made some 
important qualifications in his analysis. Thus he wrote: 

Only under the second Bonaparte does the state seem to have made itself 
comp etely mdependent. As against civil society, the state machine ha, 
consoltdated tts position so thoroughly that the chief of the Society ofDecetnber 
to suffices for m head, an adventurer blown in from abroad, raised on the shield 
by a drunken soldiery, wh.ch he has bought with liquor and sausages and 
winch he must continually ply with sausage anew. ...And vet the state power 
is not suspended in mid air. Bonaparte represents a class, and the most numerous 
class of French society at that, the small-hoUwg (Pa,zeU m ) peasam. . . Just as the 
Bourbons were the dynasty of big landed property and jit as the Orleans were 
dynasty of money, so the Bonapartes are the dynasty of the peasants 1 « 
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Moreover, as Mirsky notes, even while playing this role ^n arbitcr 
toween the two major contending classes, and acting on behalf of the 
oeasants, Bonaparte's army was ‘object, vely » bourgeois one and at 

decisive moment defended the interests of the bourgeoisie. 

^ms to me tmportan. to evaluate fully the arguments of Marx and 
e Is Since, as 1 have already remarked, some scholars dealing with the 
foie of the military tn the Third World have utilised these «cepB<™ 
nrovided bv the founders of scientific socialism to argue as if Third 
World armies const, tutc a new classless factor r in society. In reality these 
„mies can be considered, to an extent, to be led by a scct.cn of the 
bourgeoiste or by 'the petty-bourgeoisie in uniform . And this petty- 
bourgeoisie, under the impact of world developments, and influenced b> 
internal class pressures and social problems, cither becomes part of the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie, as, for example, m Indonesia, or alternatively 
as in Somalia, consciously all.es itself with the workers and peasants and 
seeks a radtcal transformation of society. In a number of cases the 
situation is more complex, and the class character ot the policy pursued 
bv the military government is not so easy to determine This ts espectally 
so if the military leaders seek to weaken the power of the forme^eaetton 
and yet, at the same time, hold the workers in check, as for example, ha, 
been the case, to an extent, in Ghana since the overthrow of the Busta 
civilian regime, and was also the case in Egypt tmmedtately following 

the overthrow of Farouk. . , 

It must, of course, be understood that what wc are concerned with 

here ate not necessarily the motives of the ruling group of officers. The 
results of what they ate striving to accomplish arc never exactly wh« 
they intended; often, they ate quite different Nejffier must we albw 
ourselves to form conclusions on the basts of what ^ °®““ “ ? 
proclaim as that objectives. They may declare thetr mtentton to bo sh 
poverty, introduce freedom, end corruption modernise the country 
even to bring m measures of socialism. Yet the results ot what they do 
may strengthen capitalism, place new fetters on the people, involve new 
forms of corruption, create a growmg gap between rtch and poor, and 
increase the dependence of the country s economy on the tag 
international monopol.es. It is not always easy to discern whether ffie 
ruling group of officers who have newly assumed power are genuine 
radicals who, even while pursuing unhelpful policies, are sincerely 
trying to safeguard the people's interests and build a strong, mdependent 
national economy; o/whethcr they ate a bunch of cynical r^ues 
making liberal use of today’s radical catch- words in order to mislead the 
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people while busily filling their own pockets. The final test is the 
objective result of what they are doing - although a mature revolu- 
tionary party will naturally take a different attitude towards honest, if 
mistaken, officers, than it will towards demagogic villains. 

Yet, despite the complexities of the situation in so many countries and 
the need to examine each specific case with some caution, it is necessary 
to assert that notwithstanding the apparent and temporary autonomous 
position of the military, and quite independently of the belief the officers 
themselves may have in their playing a fully independent role, once they 
have taken power and have to exercise the functions of government they 
cannot pursue a classless policy or govern in the interests of no class. If 
they make no changes whatsoever, or merely marginal ones, then 
objectively they serve the class interests of those that were furthered by 
the political or military representatives they have displaced. If, on the 
other hand, they proceed to introduce important changes in the 
economy and in social and political life, such changes must bear some 
relationship to the different classes in society. 

Whether the rule of the armed forces is aimed at expanding 
democracy in order to facilitate the assumption of political power by the 
workers and peasants and the construction of socialism (I am not 

n fv! ler .V° r 10 ha , bit ° f S ° me mi,itaf y and poetical leaders in the 
I hire! World of making declarations about ‘socialism’ without 

providing a scientific definition, and without any genuine intention of 
introducing it), or whether military rule represents a shift between 
different sections of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie, or a shift 
from feudalism to capitalism, it is quite clearly connected with class 
interests of one kind or another. 

This is so even if what the army does in the field of policy has results 
which it never intended or was not even aware of. It may think it is 
simply modernising society, providing it with more industry, a better 
educational system, social services and so on, but the society which it 

helps to create cannot be a society separate from or devoid of class 
content. 

In most cases the military-bureaucratic caste will pursue a policy 
which promotes the development of capitalism thus ensuring, whatever 
the original intentions of the military leaders, the country’s continuing 
subordination to imperialism. Men make their own history, but they do 
n within an inherited set of circumstances and under conditions 
controlled, in the last resort, by the relation of class forces within the 
given country and in the world as a whole. 
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The army of the former Cuban dictator, Batista provides an 
interesting example. Because of the class structure of Cuba, and the fact 
to thc "and was not under the control of feudal landlords, but 
aominated by large capitalist plantations, mainly owned by US 
monopolies, Cuba’s army in the 1950s could not be based on the 
traditional Latin American pillar of the landed oligarchy. Batista s army 
was largely his own personal instrument; but he himself was a i puppet of 
the United States. Thus his army was maintained by the US whose 
interests it existed to serve. As a result, it was, writes Wood, politically 
and socially isolated, since it possessed no real roots in class needs (i.e. in 

the needs of domestic classes). 

The middle strata did not trust it, even the bourgeoisie did not regard 
it as an adequate instrument for their class purposes. Its venal behaviour 
as a whole resulted in its general alienation from most sections of the 

Allowing Batista's own corrupt example, the army officers were 
mainly preoccupied with amassing huge private fortunes for themselves 
and leading a life of opulence and pleasure. They were usually involved 
in every money-making racket, in smugglmg, the drug traffic 
prostitution, gambling, and bribery. ’As uncouth pa, who acquired 
riches through a lucky strike’, comments Andreskl, they were lazy 
and dissolute. Having risen through treachery, they felt neither loyalty 
to their chief nor to each other, whilst the possession of big funds in 
foreign banks undermined their will to undergo dangers for the sake of 

"tSTl army became isolated from the overwhelming 
majority of the population, including sections of the ruling class. 

Yet, by its regime of terror and repression, Batista s State, including 
the army and the police, maintained the capitalist system provided the 
conditions for the local bourgeoisie to continue their exploitation of the 
working people, and made it possible for the US monopolies to carry on 
their robbery and domination of Cuba. Batista’s army was not essentially 
a direct instrument of the local bourgeoisie, but the policy it pursued 
served their class interests, as well as those of United States imperialism^ 

At the present time, when the struggle of the people of the Thir 
World to create new social structures that will overcome poverty and 
backwardness is so intertwined with their fight against imperialism, the 
army in these developing countries often fulfils the dual function o 
serving the external interests of foreign imperialism as well as those of the 
internal capitalists. Sometimes, in carrying out its role as a servant of 
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response is no longer inevitable. More and more they are being faced 
with the question of choice; open intervention to preserve the system, or 
the wiser and more patriotic course of allowing the people the freedom 
to decide on radical change. For army officers and soldiers the latter is 
surely the more sensible and more attractive path for the army to follow. 
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External and Internal Factors 



ill 

No two coups are the same, nor are the situations in which they take 
place identical. Each coup has its own characteristics, motivations, 
objectives and class character, as well as its own specific relationship to 
external factors. Conditions, institutions, class structure and class 
relationships, traditions and political frameworks vary considerably 
from country to country. The social and class composition of the armed 
forces, of the ordinary soldiers and of the officer caste, a composition 
moreover which is not static, also has its distinctive features. Methods of 
training and sources of arms supply play their part as well. 

At the same time, however, there are common features which must be 
taken into account. The actions of military officers in the last two decades 
have taken place in a stage of world history in which the forces of 
progress, of socialism, national liberation and the international working 
class arc becoming stronger, while the forces of reaction, of feudalism 
and imperialism, are becoming weaker. Imperialism has been forced 
into a number of retreats and, despite its capacity to hit back and cause 
immense damage, cannot in the long run subdue the continuing struggle 
including that in the Third World, to abolish the remnants of feudalism 
and to end imperialist domination and exploitation. 

This process, however, is not that of a simple direct forward march. It 
proceeds under complex conditions; the developing countries are beset 
by numerous and weighty internal problems and external pressures. 
They suffer constant setbacks and even serious defeats as in Indonesia, 
Brazd, Ghana, Uganda, Sudan, Uruguay and, perhaps most serious of 
all, in Chile. 

Imperialism still wields considerable power. In many countries in the 
Third World it has support from domestic reaction, and the forces of 
internal progress arc not yet strong enough to counter the blows against 
them. Nor is the world anti-imperialist movement yet powerful enough 
to prevent a number of these defeats from taking place. This arises not 
only because of the divisions in the ranks of the anti-imperialists 
but because the total balance of world forces is not vet decisive 
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. noU gh to ensure success in all cases to those opposed to imperialism. 

While it is true that ill an overall sense the forces of world progress are 

now strong enough to make it impossible for imperialism any longer to 
Aa as it Wishes, it would be wrong to interpret this as meaning that 
imperialism is in the midst of a headlong retreat. World progress m 
support of the heroic people of Indochina was strong enough to help 
compel US imperialism eventually to end its open aggression against the 
people of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, but it did not have sufficient 
power to prevent the initial aggression from taking place, not to save the 
people of Indochina from ten years of barbarous attack in which millions 
died and incalculable damage was done. World progress was strong 
enough to help the Cuban people safeguard their revolution, but it was 
powerless to stop the subsequent landing of US marines in the 
Dominican Republic and the brutal crushing of the people s struggle 
there to re-establish democratic government. Further, it was unable to 
do anything decisive to prevent Bordaberry’s coup in Uruguay, nor 
could it stop the US economic offensive against the Chilean Popular 
Unity Government, let alone prevent the final coup de grace by I mochet 
and his thugs. The favourable international relation of forces has 
contributed towards the advances made in Iraq, Syria and t c 
Democratic Republic of Yemen; but it was unable to stop the counter- 
coup in Sudan in July 1971 with its attendant slaughter of the Communis 
leaders not has it been able so far to compel Israel to end its ten years of 
occupation of the Arab lands it seized during the June 1967 war. 

In other words, we live at a time in which the world lorces of progress 
- the socialist countries, the national liberation movements, and the 
international working class - are increasingly deciding the trend o 
world developments, yet the tide does not flow continuously and 
irresistibly in a single direction, without temporary halts or retreats 
some of them of a very serious nature. It would, of course, be wrong not 
to understand the historic, global trend towards progress taking place in 
this epoch; but it would he equally incorrect to overestimate the stage 
reached, to lapse into a state of complacent euphoria, to fail to take all 
necessary precautions against reactionary moves or to fall into a state of 
acute shock and demoralisation each time there is a setback or heavy loss 
including a reactionary coup, because it was assumed, in a somewhat 
simplified fashion, that mankind was on the move and progress could no 

longer be halted. , c 

Only the most favourable conjunction of internal and external factors 

can provide the best chances of a victory for progress. Of key importance 
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here is the unity and strength of the internal forces of revolution. Where 
the movements are weak, or divided, or make serious mistakes, or, 
despite considerable advances, are unable to mobilise decisive internal 
support, they can be defeated by internal reaction backed by external 
imperialism, notwithstanding all the present strength of the world anti- 
imperialist camp. Even where the internal forces ot progress are more 
united and have powerful local backing they may be faced with acute 
difficulties if the power of the international movement against 
imperialism is not in a position to bring its weight to bear in a decisive 
way at the decisive time. 

There are sufficient examples from history to illustrate this. The 
Russian Revolution of October 1917 took place at a time when all the 
basic conflicts in Russian society - between workers and employers, 
between peasants and landlords, between the oppressed peoples in the 
prisonhousc of nations’ and Russian imperialism, between 

revolutionary democracy and the ruling autocracy, between the 
people’s yearning for peace and the Kerensky government’s attempt to 
continue the war — had reached their most acute stage. The Russian 
Communists were able to unite these various streams, with that of the 
soldiers who wanted to end Russian participation in the imperialist 
slaughter, into a powerful revolutionary current directed against the 
whole capitalist edifice of that society. 

These favourable internal factors enabled the Russian Revolution to 
succeed and defend itself because the external factors were also 
favourable. I he peoples of the other countries involved in the war were 
weary of the fighting, the sacrifice, the endless slaughter. There was 
growing unrest in the armies of both camps, as well as at home in the 
rear. The Russian Revolution which had been preceded by the Easter 
Uprising in Ireland in 1916 was followed by revolution in Germany in 

1918, Hungary in 1919, the French naval mutiny in the Black Sea in 

1919, mass desertions from the Italian army and the occupation of the 
factories in 1920 and in Britain the ‘revolt on the Clyde’, the formation 
of councils of action , and the ‘Hands off Russia’ campaign. Although 
the imperialists intervened in Russia, sending in the armies of fourteen 
countries, the resistance of the Russian working people and their new 
Red Army, combined with the world-wide movement of solidarity with 
the Revolution, forced the interventionists to call off their attack and the 
Revolution triumphed. 

Spain from 1936 to 1939 provides a different example. There the initial 
fascist coup failed to achieve its immediate objective of overthrowing 
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1 „ Republic The internal relation of forces, the readiness of the 
majority of Spanish workers to fight and die to defend their democratic 
“chievements the willingness of the peasants and sections of the urban 
^Tddle strata to support them, and the loyalty to the Republic displayed 
by a substantial par, of the army itself provided a basis to raHy he 
y • ntv of Spanish people to defeat the fascists. It matters had been 
“kly .0 themterJd forces, the Republic could probably have been 
saved, fascism defeated, and a new advanced form of democracy 
established opening up prospects of a broad-based democratic transitio 

’° But though the internal relations of forces were favourable the 
external relations were not. The Soviet Union sen, arms, food and 
materials, and volunteers. The Communist Parties throughout the world 
and other democratic forces provided personnel for the Interna, onal 
Brigades collected funds and medical aid for Spain and gave whatever 
fui* they could. But fascist Germany and Italy sen, m thousand 
of well-equipped troops, aircraft, tanks and warships, and the 
hypocritical policy of ‘non-intervention , initiated by France and 
Britain resulted in the Spanish Republic being denied its legal right to 
oC arms and other assistance. Only rhe Soviet Union and Mexico 
respected Spain's moral and legal right to receive help, and acted on that 

ba The examples of the revolutionary struggles in Russia and S P*‘": 
in a different way, illustrate the importance of the external relation of 
forces when internal conflicts take place. But just as the mtema 
of revolution even in favourable conditions runs up against dlfficul lcs 
the external factors are unfavourable so. conversely, even when the 
external factors are favourable (and this can include the geographic 
proximity of an ally, especially a powerful one) the revolution finds it 
difficult to advance in a given country if its own forces are insufficiently 

^This is borne out by the contrasting examples of V letnam and Egypt. 
The populations of these two countries are roughly the same, their 
industrial strength somewhat similar, with Egypt « some ways mo e 
industrially developed. Both countries laced external aggression. Both 
were supplied with large quantities of modem mihtary eqmpmen y 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, Vietnam faced the d.rec 
onslaught of US imperialism which employed over 500 000 tremp, a 
large air-fleet, naval craft, and all the most savage and , 
weapons of war. Egypt in the .967 Six-Day war faced a heavily armed 
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attack from Israel. The Vietnamese fought continuously for over ten 
years and despite the most appalling loss of life and destruction to 
wuch they were subjected, they emerged triumphant. The Egyptians 
notwithstanding all their military equipment, collapsed in 1967 in six 
short days, their aircraft left to be destroyed on the airfields, their tanks 
and artillery abandoned as officers and troops fled the enemy. 

The external relations of forces in each case were basically similar, yet 
the internal situations were vastly different. In the case of Vietnam, the 
people were united under revolutionary leadership and their armed 
orces (this went for the armed forces of the Democratic Republic in the 
North as well as for those of the National Liberation Front in the South) 
were imbued with the political understanding that they were fightinv 

for a new and just social order. h 

In Egypt, despite the progress since the overthrow of Farouk in 1952 
there was still a considerable capitalist class, owning factories and land’ 
and utilising state positions for economic advancement, speculation and 
corruption; and the armed forces in 1967 very much reflected that 
situation. There was a wide gap separating the officers from the peasant 
soldiers, a gap arising from social backgrounds as well as from the quite 
contrasting economic social and political perspectives that each saw 
before them. Political understanding and morale were low, and links 
between the armed forces and the civilian population weak. 

The examples cited here of Russia, Spain, Vietnam and Egypt are not 
all directly related to the question of coups, but they illustrate that 
political processes, including those that have reached a very acute stage 
o conflict, arc hastened or held back by a combination of external and 
internal factors. At the same time, they show that even a favourable 
external relationship of forces, including military aid, cannot act as a 
substitute tor the growth of the internal forces of revolution These 
prmapfes arc very relevant to any serious consideration of military 

In considering the question of coups today and examining why they 
o ten succeed it is essential to bear in mind the totality of forces at work 
both the international interplay of class relations and the internal 

j? n ! h ' P f ° r , W Ut th " m 1 ,Iltar >' mi 8 ht do “ a given situation is very 
much determined by all these circumstances which influence the 

thinking of both officers and soldiers and consequently their behaviour 
In Britain we have had civilian governments and parliamentary 
procedures for so long that the question of a military coup, with the 
country being governed openly and directly by a military establishment 
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as is so often the case in countries of the Third World, has tor long 
appeared as a quite unbelievable situation, certainly not as the norm. 
Yet, as Eliezcr Be’eri points out: 



A State in which the elected representatives of all or most of the people 
determine the laws, in which the administrative apparatus is responsible to a 
separate legislative body and the military leaders are subject to the authority of 
these legislative and executive arms of government - such a State is a relatively 
new phenomenon in history, very rare prior to the nineteenth century. 1 

Of course, one should not overstate the position. It is correct, as Be eri 
points out, that civilian governments were not always the normal form 
of rule in Europe. Historically a separation of functions between military 
and political authority only came about over a long period of time. The 
head of State came to power either by militarily defeating internal rivals 
or by vanquishing an external enemy; or he inherited power from such a 
military victory and conquest, and had often to lead his armies into battle 
to defend his power. Under feudalism, the monarchy and the barons 
were military leaders as well as being large landowners and exploiters of 
serf labour; and, at the same time, they constituted the governing 
political authority. The evolution of the army as a separate weapon of 
the State took place in Europe over a considerable period, taking final 
shape with the decline of feudalism and the rise of capitalism. 

But it would be incorrect to conclude that, because of the changes that 
have taken place in Europe over the centuries, the dangers of a military 
government can no longer arise in our continent. We have, after all, seen 
a military government installed in Greece as recently as 1967. Even if this 
is an exception in recent years, Europe has in no way been immune to the 
dangers of weighty military pressure and even open intervention in 
politics and government. In Britain we had the Curragh mutiny in 1914- 
when British army officers openly acted to thwart a modest reform 
intended to solve the Irish crisis at that time. Neither should one ignore 
the role played by military officers, even by the top leadership itself, in 
paving the way for fascism in Italy, Germany 2 and Spain. In more recent 
times, too, reactionary French officers tried to organise a coup in 1 ranee 
in the dying days of the Algerian war; in Italy there has been an open 
identification of leading military personnel with the fascist MSI party, as 
well as a NATO-inspired plot to organise a military coup. In the United 
States, while the Pentagon does not directly hold the reins of govern- 
ment, it undoubtedly wields considerable influence over the govern- 
ment’s policies. 
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The important thing, after all, is that the modern army in the advanced 
capitalist countries of Europe and the United States has been built up as a 
key component of the whole power structure of State monopoly 
capitalism. 1 hrough their economic links with big business, and because 
of their social and ideological identification with the status quo, the 
high-ranking officers who control the armed forces, conceive their role 
and that of the officers and men under them as that of defenders of the 
system. 

It does not seem worth labouring the point that high-ranking officers in these 
countries [advanced capitalist countries] have constituted a deeply conservative 
and even reactionary element in the state system and in society generally, and 
that their social origin, class situation and professional interest have led them to 
view the character and content of ‘democratic’ politics with distaste, suspicion 

and often hostility [It] is not sufficient to speak of military conservatism m 

general terms For that conservatism has long assumed a much more specific 
character, m the sense that it encompasses an often explicit acceptance not 
simply of existing institutions’, or of particular ‘values’, but of a quite specific 
existing economic and social system and a corresponding opposition to any 
meaningful alternative to that system. 3 

For top officers this identification with the system has often become 
cemented through their direct alliance with major monopolies, 
especially those connected with the arms industry, such as chemicals, 
e cctromcs aircraft and the space industry as well as general weaponry 
(tanks, artillery, etc.). This is outstandingly true of the United States. It is 
well-known that many of the high-ranking officers who arrived in 
Europe with the US armies in 1944-5 were leading representatives of 
major US firms who had come to size up their future business prospects 
and secure an early foothold for that purpose. Emphasising the tie-up 
between the military and the monopolies in the United States, Professor 
Huntington has written: 

Few developments more dramatically symbol, sed the new status of the 
military m the postwar decade than the close association which they developed 
With the business elite of American society . . . Professional officers and 

J vealed , a new mutual Retired generals and admirals in 

unprecedented numbers went into the executive staffs of American 
corporations; new organisations arose bridging the gap between corporate 
management and military leadership. For die military officers, business 
represented the epitome of the American way of life. 4 

The industrial-military complex is equally true ofBritain, even though 
not generally so well-known. 
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Coups and Conspiracies 



Some people argue as if all coups can be explained solely in terms of 
imperialist conspiracies, of plots and assassinations organised directly by 

the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence services of other 
imperialist states. 

It is true, of course, that the Cl A and other agencies are actively 
engaged m plotting the downfall of progressive regimes in Europe as 
WC , , as ,^ hlrd 1 World. A number of coups, in fact, can be clearly 
and directly laid at their door, such as the coup against Mossadcq in Iran, 
Arbenz m Guatemala, Bosch in Dominica, jagan in Guyana, Sihanouk 
in Cambodia, and the coup against Allende and his Popular Units 
Government in Chile. The 1967 colonels' coup in Greece was also 
initiated by the OA, as was the 1974 coup against Makarios. 
Undoubted^ there are many other coups for which the cia was 
responsible, quite apart from those already in blue-print stage or being 
otherwise considered. When the full story of this ‘Murder Incorporated' 
comes to light it will no doubt be demonstrated that its ramifications 
have been far greater than has been generally appreciated. 

Yet to see only the plotters, to rivet our gaze solely on the intelligence 
agent and his actions would limit our understanding of what lies behind 
the plots. We would be neglecting the significance of the circumstances 
surrounding a given coup, what had created the situation which the 
coup was considered necessary, what factors facilitated the success of the 
coup, what were the objectives of the coup, which classes or strata in 
society benefited from it, and so on. 

If, for example we consider the question of the political intervention 
of the military in the Third World where the vast majority of coups have 
taken place m recent decades and where most of the military or 
military/civilian governments exist, wc shall see that while foreign 
intelligence agents play a vital part their possibilities of doing so and the 
manner of their operations is very much linked to all the surrounding 
circumstances. If CIA initiatives produce success for the United States in 
one case and fail lamentably in another this is not because the intelligence 
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operators worked harder, more cunningly and with greater deter- 
mination in ‘Operation A’ than they did in ‘Operation B\ but 
primarily because other factors -political, social, economic - were more 
favourable for the success of the coup in one given set of circumstances 
and at one particular time than they were in the other. 

In this period of neo-colonialism, in which the imperialist states seek to 
establish governments in the Third World w r hich will collaborate with 
them, the actual planting of agents, or their open purchase, is only part of 
the game. An equally important aim is to support or create allies , to 
nourish the social forces on which governments friendly to the imperi- 
alists can be based. This is true also of the most reactionary military 
coups, in which imperalism makes use of existing situations, of current 
crises, internal conflicts and rivalries, the personal and social ambitions of 
individuals and groups, the interplay of class and social forces, in order to 
ensure the advance of its own interests. 

As Be’en puts it: 

Generally it is true that foreign agents can operate and exert influence when 
there are local people who are interested in co-operating with the force in 
whose service they are acting . 2 

Ruth First makes the same point: 

Local allies, not agents, are the key . 3 

At the same time, as she herself correctly notes: 

. . . even though no dollars need pass hands, and no secret codes pass between 
intelligence operators, the West has its own ways of influencing events before 
and after a coup d'etat, to spur its occurrence and secure its survival . 4 

As she explains, the basic structures of African states and societies, for 
example, arc such that they contain the seeds of coups within themselves. 
And, as she adds: 

It is precisely because foreign powers and bodies like the cia understand this 
well, that their interventions, even very indirect ones, are so effective . 3 

It is, of course, certainly true that the CIA has been ‘effective’ in many 
Third World countries in having been able to organise a number of 
military coups, but a price has also been paid through the extent to which 
the hand of the cia has become known, thus bringing the United States 
and its agencies into world wide disrepute. This exposure of cia 
operations arises partly from the habit US officials have of bragging 
openly about the coups which the CIA have pulled off, as for example in 
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the case of John Puerefoy, the US Ambassador in Guatemala at the rime 
of the coup against Arbenz, in More recent exposures (Ue 

Pemgon Papers, The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence , Inside the Company l 

hav r. J ary ' m n he attC ? tV t'° CaSCS by formerCIA employees themselves 

fher' Tt, more *'| ht on the m «hod of operations followed by 
the ci a, and the extent of their activities. 

What is striking about these revelations is the picture they provide of a 

Pu™fon C T b Td n ? Crude , thu gg“y "he sophisticated man,- 
pulanon of individuals. Brutal assassinations, the open purchase of 

he d V d, , S "i 0r8an,sa i t,0 “- and clums y forgeries rub shoulders with 
the dchcate selection and influencing of key personnel m foreign states 

Jra-Ssxr'"”™ - *■ c ”*" - «*». 

Joseph Mobutu. By , 9 9 4 , t he C1A had imported "own mercinane, mroX 
Congo, and the agency J B-Z6 bombers, flown by Cuban exile pilots - manv of 

ZtlZZ ° n aigs ~ - - 

^ b ^ d ^ crA s involvement in the assassination of 

r l, a / ^° mh Vletnam ' when his failures and political 
isolation had rendered him expendable, in the following terms: 

For weeks - and with the White House informed every step of the way - the 
mencan mission m Saigon maintained secret contacts with the pLtt.nu 
generals through one of the Central Intelligence Agency's most experienced and 

W? C T™™ 3 ’ “ Ind u Chma VeKran ' f-ieot-Col Lucien Conein. He first 
ded m Vietnam m 1944 by parachute for the Office of Strategic Services the 
wartime forerunner of the CIA. 8 ’ 

So trusted by the Vietnamese generals was Colonel Conein that he was in 

Indeed o^Ocrrr G T aI r taffhCadqUa r S " ^ kunched coup. 

° , 25 ’ 3 wcek earlier, m a cable to McGeorge Bundy the 

President s special assistant for national security, Ambassador Lod J had 
occasion to describe Colonel Conein of the cm - referring to the agency in 
code terminology, as CAS - as the indispensable man: 8 

AS , has b “” pUnc,1 !“ us in carrying out my instructions. I have personally 
approved each meeting between Ceneral Don [one of three main plotters! and 
onein who has carried out my orders in each instance explicitly. ? 

Don “"Tr* y °1 if ow ' ,s a lnend °f some IS years' standing with General 

i , /oTbffi h eX r“' d “ Ire “'-' rcl,,CtanCC “ dcal with anyone 

W tb h , ,' h f mv °l vc ment of another American in close contact 

with the generals would be productive.’ 
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So closely did the CIA work with the generals, official documents reveal, that 
it provided them with vital intelligence about the arms and encampments of 
pro-Diem military forces after Mr Lodge had authorized cia participation in 
tactical planning of the coup. 9 

And so, through a cia operative, acting in collaboration with South 
Vietnamese officers who had been ‘won over' and/or bought, the US 
State Department (for, after all, the US Ambassador in Saigon was 
directly involved and obviously acting on the instructions of his 
government) coolly plotted the assassination of one of its allies who had 
become expendable. 

This well illustrates the extent to which bodies such as the cia are 
directly responsible for a number of military coups. Equally, it shows 
that to achieve such an objective the cia had to work through 
individuals 111 the country concerned who, for one reason or another - 
ideological sympathy, cash, desire for power — were prepared to act as 
allies to the United States. 

How the cia functions, how its different arms of operations assist one 
another, how it strives in country after country to influence and, if 
necessary, overthrow governments, has been partly revealed by Agee, 
by Marchetti and Marks, and by the notorious Minutes of the Bissell 
Meeting. 10 As these minutes reveal, the report given by Richard Bissell 
was mainly devoted to the subject of what in CIA terminology is known 
as ‘covert intelligence’. This, according to Bissell, covers two categories 
of covert operations, firstly espionage and the obtaining of information; 
and secondly, attempting ‘to influence the internal affairs of other 
nations, sometimes called “intervention" by covert means’. Expounding 
his thesis at some length, Bissell shows the nature of the connection 
between the two categories and the way in which the collection of 
intelligence information provides the basis on which the US is able to 
take the appropriate action to influence internal developments. As Bissell 
puts it: 

. . . the underdeveloped world presents greater opportunities for covert 
intelligence collection, simply because governments are much less highly 
oriented; there is less security consciousness; and there is apt to be more actual or 
potential diffusion of power among parties, localities, organisations and 
individuals outside of the central governments. The primary purpose of 
espionage in these areas is to provide Washington with a timely knowledge of 
the internal power balance. . . . Why is this relevant? Changes in the balance of 
power are extremely difficult to discern except through frequent contact with 
power elements. Again and again we have been surprised at coups within the 
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military, often we have failed to talk to the junior officers or non-coms who are 
involved m the coups. The same problem applies to labour leaders, and others. 
Frequently we don’t know of power relationships, because power balances are 
murky and sometimes not well known even to the principal actors. Only by 
knowing the principal actors well do you have a chance of careful prediction'. 
There is real scope for action in this area; the technique is essentially that of 
penetration’, including ‘penetrations’ of the sort which horrify classicists of 
covert operations. . . . Many of the ‘penetrations’ don’t take the form of ‘hiring’ 
but of establishing a close or friendly relationship (which may or may not be 
furthered by the provision of money from time to time). 

In some countries the cia representative has served as a close counselor (and in 
at least one case a drinking companion) of the chief of state. These are situations, 
of course, in which the tasks of intelligence collection and political action 
overlap to the point of being almost indistinguishable. 1 1 

Bissell outlined eight categories of covert action: (i) political advice and 
counsel; (2) subsidies to an individual; (3) finance and ‘technical 
assistance to political parties; (4) support to organisations, including 
trade unions, and co-operatives, as well as to business firms, etc.; (5) 
covert propaganda; (6) ‘private’ training of individuals and exhange of 
persons; (7) economic operations; (8) paramilitary political operations 
designed to overthrow a regime (as in the case of the Bay of Pigs), or to 
support a regime (as in Laos). 

It can well be imagined how- the large-scale use of these various 
methods of intervention can, and has in fact, caused serious damage to 
the independent functioning of governments in many parts of the world. 
Among the countries in which intervention, successful in some cases and 
unsuccessful in others, has taken place through the covert operations of 
the cia, Marchetti and Marks mention Indonesia, Tibet, Congo (Zaire), 
Philippines, China, Burma, Korea, Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, Guatemala,' 
Peru, Bolivia and Iran. Many more could be added to the list. In fact, 
there cannot be many countries where the cia has not intervened in one 
form or another, cither to remove or to support an existing government. 

Bissell sums up his, and presumably the State Department’s and cia’s 
views (although these do not always coincide in detail) 1 2 in these words: 

rile essence oj such intervention in the internal power balance is the identification of allies 
who can be rendered more effective, more powerful, and perhaps wiser through covert 
assistance. 1 ypically these allies know the source of their assistance but neither 
t ey nor the United States could afford to admit to its existence. Agents for fairly 
mnor and low sensitivity interventions, for instance some cover, propaganda and certain 
economic activities, can be recruited simply with money. But for the larger and more 
sensitive interventions, the allies must have their own motivation. On the whole the 
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Agency has been remarkably successful in finding individuals and 
instrumentalities with which and through which it could work in this fashion. 
Implied in the requirement for a pre-existing motivation is the corollary that an 
attempt to induce the local ally to follow a course of action he does not believe 
in will at least destroy his effectiveness and may destroy the whole operation 
(italics added). IS 

Bissell expresses in his report the realisation of the ruling circles in the 
United States that their role in world affairs, and the particular role ol 
the CIA itself, has made the use of Americans in foreign countries for 
CIA work a hazardous undertaking. Accordingly, he recommends an 
increasing utilisation of nationals of each of the countries concerned in 
place of US citizens. Such people, he explains, after a period of 
‘indoctrination and training’ should be ‘encouraged to develop a second 
loyalty, more or less comparable to that of the American staff’.” The 
desirability of doing this, he stresses, increases as ‘we shift our attention to 
Latin America, Asia and Africa where the conduct of US nationals is 
easily subject to scrutiny and is likely to be increasingly circumscribed’. 

Part of this process is that of what is known in cia circles as ‘building 
assets’. This involves the winning over or buying up of potential allies or 
agents prior to their actual use in a scheduled operation, often years 
earlier. Direct cia operators have to be ‘adept at convincing people that 
working for the agency is in their interest . This work of convincing 
people’ is carried out in various forms, including ‘appeals to patriotism 
and anti-communism’, often ‘reinforced with flattery, or sweetened 
with money and power’, or even obtained by the use of blackmail and 
coercion’. Recruitment of agents and allies on these lines is carried on 
over a long period so that, in the given country, the cia will have built 
up ‘a network of agents in that country’s government, military forces, 
press, labour unions, and other important groups; thus there is, in effect, a 
standing force in scores of countries ready to serve the CIA when the need arises 1 
(italics added). Within this process of ‘building assets’, special attention 
is paid by the cia to both army and police in the given country. 

The scale of operations of the intelligence agencies is massive; and this 
is not surprising considering the stakes involved at this very acute stage of 
world history. The official figures for the cia alone arc 16,500 employees 
at a cost of" 750 million dollars a year (not including the Directors’ 
Special Contingency Fund). But, as Marchetti and Marks point out, 
these figures do not reflect the ‘tens of thousands who serve under 
contract (mercenaries, agents, consultants, etc.) or who work for the 
agency’s proprietory companies’. 16 These authors estimate the cia stall 
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th 7 as f arge as “ a PP cars t0 be’. Similarly, thec, A ’ s 
nual budget is far higher than the authorised 750 million dollars a vear 
In fact, as noted by Marchettl and Marks, ’theCA's chiefofplamdng , d 

not^tT 8 rCVerCnt ‘ y f Se 7 ed “ fCW ^ 3gU ,hat tlK Sector does 

b « - uaii >- ™» > 

^ But that does not yet complete the story, for the cia is not the only 
intelligence agency available to the rulers of the United States. The table 
below gives a fuller picture, although one must remember that these am 
official figures only and, from what we have seen of the c,A abo“ 
reflect only a part of the total numbers involved. 

SIZE AND COST OF US INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY (approximate) 

Central Intclhgence Agency ‘‘j^oo b «<g“ 

National Security Agency* ££ ^50,000,000 

Defence Intelligence Agency* ™ S ': 2 ° 0 ’°°°’°°° 

Army Intelligence* ' *200,000,000 

Naval Intelligence* 35,000 *700,000,000 

Air Force Intelligence* ‘J ’™° S6oc,ooo,ooo 

(Including the National 5 ’°°° *^.700, 000,000 

Reconnaissance Office) 

State Department 
(Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research) 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 33 ° SS, 000,000 

(Internal Security Division) Rnn 

Atomic Energy Commission ” *40,000,000 

(Division of Intelligence) *20,000,000 

Treasury Department . 

3 00 010,000,000 



T °tai i 53)25 o $6 228,000, 000 

* Department of Defense agency. 
l Source: M archetti and Marks, op. at., p. 8o.J 

As Marchctti and Marks comment: 

.nlemge;t^ommuX d, The Ub ' n ° r " P*™*" the hcad ’ of ,hc US 

agency is merely a part of a miXT"” 0 - B an ’ oro “’ incorrigibly clandestine 
by the Pentagon. And ahhoi^ T 
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nominally designated by each President in turn as the government’s chief 
intelligence adviser, he is in fact overshadowed in the realities of Washington’s 
politics by both the Secretary of Defense and the President’s own Assistant tor 
National Security Affairs, as well as by several lesser figures, such as the 
Chariman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff'. . . . The cia’s primary task is not to 
coordinate the efforts of US intelligence or even to produce finished national 
intelligence for the policy-makers. Its job is, for better or worse, to conduct the 
government’s covert foreign po/iry 18 (italics added). 

It is on the basis of such devious methods of approach that imperialist 
intelligence agencies influence military and political figures in the 
countries in which they operate and foster traitors with 'a second loyalty' 
to the cia . 19 The agencies of British, French, German and Japanese 
imperialisms have not been so exposed and written-up as has the Cia; and 
there are, moreover, aspects and methods of their activities which differ 
from those of the United States. But in broad general lines the kind of 
approach outlined by Bissell governs the activities of all the imperialist 
intelligence agencies. 

It is this general approach, too, which governs most coups in which 
imperialism has a hand. Imperialist intervention, while it employs many 
paid agents, relics largely on its utilisation of existing situations and 
internal crises (some of which it creates or aggravates, but most of which 
arise from other internal factors). To make the most fruitful use of such 
developments, imperialism has to be well acquainted with the main 
social forces, with the realities of class relations and their ebb and How, 
and with the personal ambitions and motivations of the key personnel in 
the State and in the general political life of the particular country. 

In other words, to advance its own ends, imperialism seeks out those 
social forces and individuals whose short-term or longer-term interests 
will place them on its side, even if only temporarily; or, if necessary in 
the given circumstances, it seeks out and promotes those who may not be 
committed to supporting imperialism directly but who have not taken 
up a consistent and clear anti-imperialist position, and who, it is 
therefore hoped, will stand in the way of the most firm anti-imperialist 
forces in the country. 

At a time when the main contradiction in the world is that between 
socialism and capitalism, a major preoccupation of the imperialists is to 
keep the developing countries ‘with the West’. This is not only a 
question of maintaining valuable sources of profit, of rich raw- materials, 
cheap land and cheap labour, and monopoly controlled markets. It also 
involves keeping a grip on strategic areas, including small islands, whose 
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wealth may not be great but whose geographical situation is crucial for 
holding on to profitable territories 111 the area, or for providing an 
important base for attack on national liberation movements, or against 
the socialist countries. 

It is with all these considerations in mind that imperialism strives to 
influence the leading personnel in the military establishments of the 
developing countries. Most of these considerations also apply equally to 
the activities of imperialist agencies operating in the developed capitalist 
countries. r 

The ability to succeed in such ventures, and their motivation, are 
related to what Bissell has termed ‘the internal power balance’. Where 
the internal balance of power is heavily weighted against those who seek 
to carry out a coup, all the accumulated experience and expertise of the 
coup organisers is unlikely to avail. No army or group of military leaders 
acts in a vacuum. This is a truism that the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies well understand, even if some students of coups appear to think 
that one can explain the political role of the military in terms of what the 
army leaders themselves aim to achieve. 
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which was addressed by Bissell. The minutes of this meeting were ‘liberated’ from the 
files of David Truman, Dean of Columbia College, during a student strike there m 
1968, and subsequently published by the Africa Research Group. Ruth First (The 
Barrel of a Gun) utilised this document, with citations, when writing her book in 1 9A9, 
which was published in 1970. Inexplicably, Marchetti and Marks, referring to the 
same document, provide a different date, college and individual as the source of the 
information. Thus they allege it was captured in 1971 , that it was found during a 
student occupation at the Harvard University Centre for International Adairs, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and that it svas taken from the files of William Harris. 
Marchetti and Marks have some explaining to do, for clearly Ruth First could not 
have quoted from a document in 1969 if it was not revealed until 1971 ! 

11 Marchetti and Marks, op. cit., Appendix, p. 386. 

12 A certain myth has developed as to the virtual independence of the CIA from control 
by the United States government and its bodies. Marchetti and Marks (the former 
worked for the CIA for fourteen years, and the latter was a State Department 
employee for four years) challenge this view. Though they agree that the actual 
operations of the CIA are not always subject to control, yet: ‘Every major CIA 
proposal for covert action - including subsidies for foreign political leaders, political 
parties or publications, interference in elections, major propaganda activities, and 
paramilitary operations - still must be approved by the President or the 40 
Committee’ (p. 326), a body headed, at the moment of writing, by Secretary of State 
Kissinger. \ . . It is the President and Kissinger who ultimately determine how the 
CIA operates . . . both men believe in the need for the United States to use clandestine 
methods and “dirty tricks” in dealing with other countries, and the current level and 
types of such operations obviously coincide with their views of how America s secret 
foreign policy should be carried out (p. 333 ) - 

13 ibid., p. 3 ** 9 - 

14 ibid.,pp. 390-1- 

15 ibid., p. 37. The all-embracing character of these operations is well brought out by 
Philip Agee in his detailed account of the activities of the CIA in Uruguay (see Inside 
the Company, op. cit.), as well as by Sihanouk and Burchett (op. cit.). 

16 ibid., p. 58. 

17 ibid., p. 62. 

18 ibid., p. 104. „ , . , 

19 Marchetti and Marks (p. 252) explain that one of the training methods used in the CIA 
is designed to show how well the trainee is suited ‘for convincing a foreign official he 
should become a traitor to his country; for manipulating that official, often against his 
will; and for “terminating” the agent when he has outlived his usefulness to the Cl A . 
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Why Progressive Military Coups Take Place 



Th ^ w’ TJ“ ml ltary C0UpS havc been mainly with 

the Third World, generalised theories about the causes and 

ch^acterist'cs of coups in the last decade or so have been developed 
gc y m relation to these countries, even though some of the 

countries', "too" ^ ^ l ° ad ™ ced 

Wntmg specifically about the 1952 action of the Egyptian military 
officers which overthrew King Farouk, Aharon Cohen has put forward 

taL place' ing “* drCUmstanccs to why military coups 

When the old rulers are no longer able to hold on to power, the middle classes 
too w Cat to S., tt it, a the working class not yet matured for this task ofc 
till the vacuum which has been formed. 1 

Ruth First has made much the same point: 

Coups d'etat occur because governments are too weak to rule, but radical forces 
too weak to take power. 2 

These definitions can be taken as a starting point, but they require further 
discussion. Obviously not all coups take place for the same reason nor 
arc they of the same character. Mlrsky* provides four main reasons for 
military coups in the developing countries: 

(1 ) The presence in the country of extensive, mainly nationalistic, 
dissatisfaction with an insufficiently independent or openlv pro-Western 
political rulmg elite, which does not want to and is unable to carry out the 
nccessai y social reforms, in the absence of a strong and organised civilian 
opposition to the regime. This factor was chief in Egypt and Iraq. 4 

(2) A long drawn out inner political crisis, due to the inability of the civilian 
governm ent to solve internal problems and lead the country out of a dead end 

( 3 ) Dissatisfaction of the educated elite with an inert and archa.c despotic 

regime (for example, in Yemen). ' 

(4) The inefficiency of the civilian government, cotnb.ned with corrupt 
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administration, the apathy and disappointment of the masses, and the fear ot the 
privileged elite that the left forces may gain ground and bring about a people s 
revolution [e.g. Ayub Khan in Pakistan, Abboud in the Sudan, and Gursel in 
Turkey; i.e. a coup to preempt a revolution]. 

To these four main reasons of Mirsky, who strangely omits all mention 
of right-wing coups against anti-imperialist governments, it is necessary 
to add three more: 

(1) Coups to overthrow progressive governments [e.g. against Ben Bella in 
Algeria, Arbenz in Guatemala, Sukarno in Indonesia, Nkrumah in Ghana, 
Modibo Kcita in Mali, Obote in Uganda, Allende and Popular Unity in Chile: 
one could even include here such moderately liberal governments as that of 
Mossadeq in Iran, Goulart in Brazil, and General Torres in Bolivia]. 

(2) Coups in which ‘tribalism’ or ethnic factors are important [e.g. the young 
officers' coup in Nigeria in 1966, followed by Ironsi's coup, leading to General 
Gowon’s coup, and culminating in the Nigeria-Biafra war]. 

(3) Coups in which imperialist conflicts are fought out by proxy [e.g. 
Tshombe (Anglo-Belgian) versus Mobutu (United States) in Congo (Kinshasa) 

- now Zaire]. 

It should be observed that the last two categories often intertwine, 
especially as the imperialists utilise “tribal’ and ethnic conflicts tor their 
own purposes. 

Dealing specifically with coups in Africa, Ruth First has argued: 

The heat of the political crisis in new states is generated largely by the struggle 
over the spoils between competing layers ot the power elite. 5 
It seems to me that this view places too much emphasis on what is 
happening at the top, where the actual shift of control takes place, and 
not enough on what has happened down below to necessitate a change of 
rule. After all, if, as both Aharon Cohen and Ruth First have rightly 
pointed out, one of the main factors opening the way to military coups is 
the inability of the former rulers to solve the country’s problems and to 
maintain their rule, the question is immediately posed: Why is this so' 
Who or what has made their position so weak? 

In examining this question it is necessary to make a clear distinction 
between: 

(a) Coups of a progressive character (e.g. Egypt in 1952, Iraq in 1958, 
Burma in 1962, Peru in 1968, Somalia in 1969, etc.). 

(b) Reactionary coups which pre-empt a possible progressive civilian 
change of government (e.g. Pakistan — both Ayub Khan and 
Yayha Khan). 
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(c) Coups of a clearly reactionary character aimed at rcmovine 
progresstve government (e.g. overthrow of Nkrumah, Sukarno, 

As regards the first group, there has developed in military circles wh„ 



fhe“rm7 e ^wh^ “T 7^ '° * * ste P fo ™^, « cast its eyes on 

Turkish nation — the truc^nastas of^ hecountry^ ^ 

f™?' ng ° Ut h-e tended » dTpfctXmXl 

welfare of thefipeopl^ dlSmtCrCSt,:d Pa ' n ° tS whosc soIe conce ™ * 

I he limitations of progressive coups and progressive imlitarv 
governments will be examined later, but at this point it is necessary to 
observe that in such coups the officers who declare for a pZ^ive 

"repstd r;tt 

suspiaon, fear, contempt and even open hostility. ' P V 

here are, of course, exceptions to this pattern, as for examolc m 

e“ ' t:; 1 atY t d KglmC “ str “uous J,d “enm,: 

fr s ,“dm 8 g X tisTt A PCaSlntS ' lK,P ™ SC ** P °»hcal 

piogrcssivc steps have been taken against both domestic reaction and 
including the i ic i.cMu nf' 1 ;' 1 3T"™’’ J " d " I'''"' 1 
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relationship established between the Portuguese Armed Forces 
Movement and the working class and people since the overthrow of the 
Gaetano fascist regime is quite a new feature in modern Europe which 
we shall examine in more detail later. 

In considering why progressive coups take place in the Third World, 
perhaps the use of the term ‘progressive’ should first be explained. In 
relation to internal democracy, to the power and participation of the 
workers and peasants, such regimes have obvious shortcomings. Even 
among the most progressive there remain attitudes of paternalism, if not 
reserve, towards the working people, The ‘progressive’ character of 
these regimes, however, is not determined by such considerations but by 
their total role and policy in relation to internal feudalism and external 
imperialism, although even here there are sometimes ambiguities in their 
position. 

In their steps to weaken feudalism, economically, politically and 
ideologically; in their measures to reconstruct the economy, provide 
education for wider strata of the population, establish some degree of 
social services; and in their endeavours to restrict and cut back 
imperialism’s grip on the country’s economic life, these military rulers 
arc helping to drag their countries out of the past. In acting thus they arc 
playing a progressive role, even though their outlook, formed and 
moulded by their class and social position, prevents them giving full 
scope to the democratic initiative of the people, and especially to the 
workers and peasants. 

Their basic attitude towards the democratic activities of the working 
people is also revealed in their concept of the relative roles played by the 
military and the people in the actual coup itself. Military leaders in a 
number of Arab countries, for example, have claimed that the armed 
forces are the only available force, and the force best equipped, to carry 
through the kind of fundamental political, economic and social changes 
which have become necessary. Gamal Abdul Nasser, for example, in his 
Philosophy of the Revolution, 8 attempted to justify the army’s action in 
these w'ords: 

... the state of affairs . . . singled out the army as the force to do the job [i.e. 
carry through revolutionary changes — Author]. The situation demanded the 
existence of a force set in one cohesive framework, far removed from the 
conflict between individuals and classes, and drawn from the heart of the 
people: a force composed of men able to trust each other, a force with enough 
material strength at its disposal to guarantee swift and decisive action. These 
conditions could be met only bv the army. . . . 
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General Kassem, too, put forward somewhat the same explanation to 
Justify the army's action and assumption of power through tk 
overthrow of the regime of Nut, Said in The army, he claimed 

armv b n °‘ hT “ nCh 'l!"" rCV ° lutIOn had our b ™hL outside the 
army been able to wrong their rights by force of peace. But they had 

been overcome and were enfeebled. '» Kingsley Martin once likewise 
asserted that: In Arab countries the only force then able to to carts- out 
the necessary revolution is the army. . . M. , n cssencCj ^ ^ 

accepting the necessity for revolutionary change in the Middle East, bin 
advancing the thesis that the army is the only force which can carry 
through such a transformation, ignore or even eliminate entirely the role 

of he P w° P t C “ '7 mak “ S , of hl '' tor >'. and especially the particular role 
the working class in helping to provide both the ideology and the 
organised collusiveness winch the revolution requires. In the belief of 
those who hold to such a theory, ‘ The Communis, Manifesto has been 
supplanted by (Nassers) The Philosophy of the Revolution 

the 'HZ r VCr ’ EgyP< , "° r “ Irac l was the army or rather 

We of th P T“ S1 T 0tr,CCrS whkh kd thc “med action the sol 
orce of the revolution. It ,s even arguable whether they were the main 

struggle and"' ^ |” f SyP ‘ “c i" ^ thcrc had decades of 
trugglc and sacrifice by the mass of the people; and especially ,n Iraq 

act. P n r ‘h d l C r d “l 8 7 7 thc ovcrthrow of Nuri Said, massive popular 
actions had already shaken up tile old regime and paved the way for its 

dZu "k f U 7 Stmck by thc P 10 ^™ officers, 

p Kassem s claim that thc people’s movement was ‘enfeebled’ it 

grew parocularly in the two years leading up to the July , 9S 8 revolution. 

and i q ?° P 7 "; 0 L Vt ' mcnt had - “ fact, developed over many years; 
and a major factor had been the Communist Party. 

From thc time of the first national revolution in modern Iraq in 1020 

shaken bvth^ C OVe ^ rOWofNuri Sald “July ,958 Iraq was constantly 
7ft? s h- 7 C ° P ,7aT nCC - ° ne highlight was the national revolt 
of ,948 which compelled the British Labour Government to abandon its 



attempt to force the Portsmouth Treaty on the Iraq, people. The Iraq, 
puppet government of the time exacted a terrible revenge on the pcoph 

han T 77 ‘ hrOWn lnt ° PriS ° n ’ and tHe Com "™ ist leaders wore 
hanged including its general secretary. In the ipyos the struggle 

mounted again especially alter the Anglo-French attack on Egypt - 

olace , ' Pe ° P r ° S 7u ° P “' rCV0lt ' StnkcS “ d dcmons trations took 

200 000 Tm Tv the 7T try ’ lnc,udin 8 a S’ anr demonstration of 
00,000 ,n Mosul. Scores of demonstrators were killed and hundreds 
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arrested. 12 Despite Nuri Said’s attempt to drown the revolt in blood, the 
struggle continued and in early 1957 a National Unity Front was 
established, uniting the Communist Party, the Ba’ath Socialist Party, the 
National Congress Party and representatives of many different sections 
of the people. In May and June 1958 the struggle was already reaching 
new heights. Significantly, the Communist illegal newspaper, Itihad Al- 
Shab wrote at the end of May 1958: ‘The rule of the traitors is collapsing. 
Let us prepare ourselves for thc awaited moment. 

The army could not remain unaffected by these stormy developments. 
Most of the officers came from student circles known for their anti- 
imperialist and revolutionary sympathies, while the soldiers were 
peasants. Thc powerful protest actions of the Iraqi people galvanised the 
army, weakened the regime and encouraged the radical officers to act. 

The army responded to the rising movement of resistance. In their common 
interests the army and the people joined forces. It is the strength of this united 
movement which guaranteed the success of the revolution and the establishment 
of the new Republic of Iraq. 15 

This is a different assessment than that given by General Kassem, but it is 
one that takes account of the way in which the revolution actually 
developed instead of relying on a kind of military mythology. 

In Egypt, Nasser similarly attempted to explain the dominant role 
played by the military by depicting thc people as a passive, backward 
and almost inert mass. 

The leaders accomplished their mission, [i.e. the overthrow of thc Farouk 
regime - Author.] They stormed the strongholds of oppression, dethroned the 
despot and stood, awaiting the holy march in close orderly ranks to thc great 

g °They awaited long, however. The masses did come, but how different is 
fiction from facts. The masses did come. But they came struggling m scattered 
groups. The Holy March to the Great Goal was halted, and the picture in those 
days looked dark, dastardly and foreboding. It was then that I realised with an 
embittered heart torn with grief that the vanguard’s mission did not end at that 
hour. It has just begun. 14 

There is an element of truth in this description. Thc Egyptian people 
were ‘struggling in scattered groups’. Their ranks has been repeatedly 
divided by their own internecine disputes, as well as by the intrigues of 
Western trained security organs. But Nasser and his colleagues were not 
acting in a situation of complete political vacuum. I he Egyptian 
people’s struggle for liberation, even if marked by grave difficulties and 
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beset by constant setbacks, in no sense began only in 1952. If the people 
were at first cautious about the officers that is not at all surprising One 
should never forget that the overthrow of Farouk, important and 
progressive an act as it was, was accompanied in its opening phase by 
harsh repression against the Egyptian working class, the militant trade 
unions and the Communists. 

The Egyptian people’s struggle had been an essential factor in the 
overthrow of Farouk, whose regime had already been rendered 
unpopular and weak as a result of the constant efforts of the people 
against it. This is a further point lacking in Nasser’s analysis. Whatever 
may have been the intelligent understanding and judgment of men such 
as Nasser, Khahd Muhiaddin and other young officers who helped to 
create the Free Officers’ movement which overthrew Farouk, its very 
creation was a result of the political convulsions Egypt was experiencing 
in the 1940s and 1950s. 5 

It was the National Committee of Workers and Students which led 
the demonstrations of 21 February 1945, forcing the imperialists to pull 
their troops out of the towns and limit their positions to the Canal Zone. 
Following that, it was the workers who waged big strikes during the 
battle for the evacuation of the Canal Zone itself. The years 1951-2 saw 
considerable activity once again by the Egyptian workers, against the 
occupation of the Canal Zone by British troops, against the Treaty of 
1936 and the planned Middle East Defence Pact, and in favour of 
establishing a general confederation of workers for the whole of Egypt 
The conference to establish such a united trade union body was due to 
take place on 27 January 1952 - but the night before, Farouk staged a 
coup and arrested the militant trade union leaders and many members. 
Concerned at the growing mass movement which had forced the 
regnne to abrogate the 1936 treaty and to refuse to join the 
Midd e East Defence Pact put forward by the United States and Britain 
and alarmed m particular at the increased role played by the organised 
workers, imperialism sought to turn the movement back. The coup of 23 
July 1952, which overthrew Farouk, was a progressive step, and opened 
a new possibility in Egypt. But, at the same time, a number of those who 
participated in this coup, as well as some of the forces who welcomed it, 
regarded it as a ‘pre-emptive coup’ which could forestall the possibility 
of the people themselves overthrowing the Farouk regime. 

This other face of the Neguib regime was quickly revealed. On 1 r-13 
August 1952 the police and the army opened fire on 30,000 striking 
workers at the Misr textile factories in Kafr-cl-Dawar, killing 12 and 
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wounding scores of others. On 7 September, two of the strike leaders, 
Mustapha Khamis and Mohammed Bakry, were hanged in Alexandria. 

The Trades Union Congress, which was to have set up a united trade 
union federation for the whole of Egypt, and which was prevented in 
January 1952 by the Farouk regime, suffered the same fate at the hands of 
the new military government of Neguib. Called for .4 September, the 
founding congress was banned. Anti-labour legislation was adopted 
Trade union leaders, such as Ahmed Taha Ahmed, elected general 
secretary of the preparatory committee for the Confcration of 1 rade 
Unions of Egypt, were sent to jail, along with Communists and other 

anti-imperialists. 

After all this, it is misrepresenting history for Nasser to assert that the 
military officers had to assume control of Egypt because the masses were 
divided and inert. As Peter Mansfield (a well-informed commentator on 
Egyptian politics, even though a somewhat ardent admirer of Nasser) 
has pointed out: 

There was a left wing of the Wafd which, unlike the rest of the party, was 
genuinely interested in radical social reform. In 1945 a Workers Committee o 
National Liberation had been formed in Cairo under communist influence and 
about the same time, a National Committee of Workers and Students with 
supporters in the trade unions, universities, and secondary schools. 

Yet, admits Mansfield, ‘the Free Officers made very little attempt to 
contact any civilian elements that might have been interested in the 
regeneration of Egypt’. 16 This, of course, is an understatement. It was 
not so much a question of the Free Officers failing to contact other anti- 
imperialist forces. In fact, as indicated above, the officers swiftly moved 
against these forces, and especially the working class, in order to ensure 
their own undivided control of the government and State. 

There is no doubt plenty of room for research and debate as to what 
was achieved by Egypt under Nasser, after the removal of Neguib m 
1954. Certainly important economic and social advances were made, the 
power of Egyptian private capital and landlordism was weakened 
through by no means eliminated, the grip of foreign capital was largely 
broken, and Egypt enabled to play an important role against imperialism 
on the world scene. But the difficulties into which Egypt lapsed so 
quickly after Nasser’s death in 1970 and once Sadat had taken control arc 
in no sense divorced from the limitations of military leadership and from 
the dual character of the Free Officers’ regime which was evidenced 
from the very beginning. 
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Officers may claim that their assumption of power is essential because 
there is no other force available or capable of making the changes which 
society demands; and such claims may be justified in some cases, as, for 
example, in Somalia, or Libya. The genuineness of such claims, 
however, should be assessed in relation to the attitude of a military 
government towards the other anti-imperialist forces in the country, and 
especially the organised workers and their political parties and trade 
unions. In the case of Iraq and Egypt, as we have seen, the military were 
in no sense filling a political vacuum. Once power was in their hands 
they used it not only for progressive economic and social change, but 
also to maintain such important transformations under their own control 
and to limit the scope of any independent, democratic initiative by the 
masses and, especially, by the working class. 

1 he examples of Egypt and Iraq bring us back to the propositions put 
for ward by Cohen and First and cited at the beginning of this chapter, 
and the conditions which give rise to military coups. Here we have been 
considering progressive coups, but the thesis advanced separately by 
Cohen and First has just as much relevance to coups of a reactionary 
character, although in the latter case the intervention, direct or indirect, 
of external forces, can act as a counter to the working class and radical 
forces even where they are mature and well-organised, as they were for 
example, in Chile and Sudan. 

If, as Cohen and First rightly argue, a major cause of a coup is the 
enfeeblcment of the old regime, then undoubtedly the causes of that 
growing weakness must demand our attention. Especially significant arc 
the actions of the working people in their endeavour to win a better life 
tor themselves. There is little doubt that in Nigeria, for example the 
extensive general strikes of 1963 and 1964 17 largely undermined the basis 
of the Federal Government of Balewa, leading to the electoral crisis of 
1965 and so to the military coup of 1966 which destroyed the old regime. 
The actions of the workers and especially that of the one million who 
joined the 1964 general strike, tore apart the fabric of Nigerian society 
and produced a situation in which the old rulers could no longer carry 

The young officers struck after the mass actions of the workers had 
already weakened the regime, almost certainly beyond repair. But the 
act-on of the officers was not consciously and organisationally linked by 
them with the mass movement. Hence they were easily removed by 
General Irons, who, in turn, was overthrown by General Go won. In the 
udan, too, Nimeiry s May 1969 coup came after the regime had already 





to forestall the revolution itself. 

The features which a coup and a revolutionary situation share m 
common are the inability of the ruling circles to carry on ruling in the 
old way and a growing mass discontent of the people towards the 
regime, often manifested in a major political crisis aff ecting wide sections 
of the people. In a pre-coup situation, however, the crisis of the ruling 
class may not yet be so profound, and thus a shift can take place within 
the structure of the ruling class itself, with power passing from one group 
to another but without any real threat to the existing socia system 
despite changes in the political framework (c.g. Greece in 1967) ■ 

Additionally, there is the question of the mass movement In a 
revolutionary situation, even though the mass of people may no longer 
be prepared to go on living in the old way, and even though there may- 
be a section of the people prepared to sacrifice their lives to bring about a 
change, the movement as a whole may not be yet strong enough to assert 
itself decisively, especially if there is no strongly organised revolutionary- 
force or party able to lead the people to victory. In that event, there can 
be two possible outcomes - a progressive military intervention by 
radical officers, backed by popular sympathy and support; or a 
reactionary military coup designed to pre-empt and head off tie 
gathering revolutionary storm or to crush it altogether. 

New military governments are emerging in a number of Third U orld 
countries at an historic turning point in world history, when imperialism 
is suffering heavy blows and socialism and national liberation are 
advancing. It is a time, too, of internal political turmoil and change. 1 he 
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old basis of society is no longer acceptable - not to the workers, not to 
the peasants, not to the intelligentsia of these countries, nor to some 



sections of its capitalist class. Nor is it acceptable to many of the military 
officers who arc linked sometimes with different sections of the 



indigenous capitalist class - with entrepreneurs, the village rich, the local 
manufacturers - or with the petty-bourgeoisie, or even with sections of 
workers or peasants. These officers cannot remain uninfluenced by the 
social forces and political upheavals which surround them. Patriotic 
modern radical officers appear on the scene. They strike and topple the 
existing backward regimes. 

Often, though not always, the way has been prepared for them by 
years of struggle by other social forces, by struggles largely conducted by 
workers and peasants, struggles, moreover, which have successively 

weakened the regime, and have sometimes boiled up on the virtual eve 
or the coup. 
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rule in the old way. It is only when the ‘lower classes’ do not want to live in the old way 
j t he ‘upper classes’ cannot cany on in the old way that the revolution can triump 1. 
This truth can be expressed in other words: revolution is impossible without a nation- 
wide crisis (affecting both the exploited and thc exploiters). It follows that for a 
revolution to take place, it is essential, first, that a majority of the workers (or at east a 
majority of the class-conscious, thinking, and politically active workers) should fully 
realise that revolution is necessary, and that they should be prepared to die for it, 
second, that the ruling classes should be going through a governmental crisis, which 
draws even thc most backward masses into politics . . . weakens the government an 
makes it possible for the revolutionaries to rapidly overthrow it’ (Collected Works, 
Vol. 31, London, 1966, pp. 84-5). 
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Officers and Social Class 



In considering the role of armies in politics, and in particular that of the 
officers, it is necessary to make a distinction between progressive military 
interventions and reactionary coups. Officers who act to end a 
reactionary regime and establish a progressive government, even when 
they come from the same class or social strata as those who seize power in 
order to establish a tyranny, are quite clearly motivated by different 
aims. As we have noted above, the term ‘progressive’ in this context has a 
particular meaning. Broadly speaking, it refers to those regimes that take 
a stand against imperialism and internal feudalism, and strive to bring 
about radical, modernising changes in the economic and social structure. 
It does not necessarily follow that such army-led anti-imperialist 
governments provide full scope for the development of internal 
democracy, nor that they are assisting their countries to march towards 
socialism, although frequently the latter is a declared aim and one, in 
fact, which in some few cases is genuinely worked for. 

flow far these progressive officers can succeed in their professed 
socialist aims, however, is often limited by their attitude towards the 
people’s democratic participation. One need only consider the 
experiences following the establishment of military governments in 
Egypt (1952), Iraq (1958), Sudan (1969) and Libya (1969), to see 
straightaway that despite the firm anti-imperialist speeches of such 
military rulers, and often their significant anti-imperialist actions, the 
democratic rights of the working people remained limited. 

Arc Marxists against progressive military coups? In general, Marxists 
are opposed to such actions. A basic change of power must be an affair of 
the masses, not of small elite groups or conspiracies. A revolution, as 
Lenin remarked, signifies a change of class power; and this requires the 
movement of millions of people, not the intrigues of a handful of 
plotters. But too rigid a clinging to such formulas without examining the 
concrete circumstances in each particular case can sometimes lead to 
wrong conclusions. 

Although we have hitherto used the term ‘coup’ to denote both right- 
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w ing military putsches as well as progressive interventions by the 
military, there are important differences between the two kinds of 
action. It was for this reason that Lenin sharply differed from those 
Marxists who denounced James Connolly for his participation in the 
Easter 1916 Rising in Ireland. These critics called Connolly a ‘putschist’. 
In Connolly’s defence, Lenin wrote: 




The term ‘putsch’, in its scientific sense, may be employed only when the 
attempt at insurrection has revealed nothing but a circle of conspirators or stupid 
maniacs and has aroused no sympathy among the masses . 1 



For Lenin, it will be noted, what was decisive was not the limited extent 
to which the people might have initially participated in the action but 
their attitude and relation to it once it had taken place. Lenin, of course, 
was dealing here not with a military coup but with an armed action by 
civilians; but is there not a certain sense in which Lenin’s remarks on 
Easter 1916 have a relevance here? 

For a serious political party this is a very important matter. It can 
sometimes happen that while mass struggles have been developing, and 
while the revolutionary forces are oriented to a further advance, of these 
struggles as the main way to carry through revolutionary change, a 
group of radical and patriotic officers can initiate its own attack on the 
unpopular regime and even topple it. The revolutionary movement may 
not have favoured such a military step as the way forward, but once it has 
taken place an attitude towards the progressive military group has to be 
taken, an attitude both to the coup itself and to the new government 
which is subsequently established. 

The Sudanese Communist Party, for example, has had to face this 
problem more than once. 

In assessing the role of progressive military interventions one has to 
take into account not only their success in eliminating a former 
reactionary regime, but also the extent to which they have been able 
subsequently to introduce important radical changes. In some cases 
military governments which have been established as a result of a coup, 
backed often by popular support, have introduced significant reforms, as 
in Egypt under Gamal Abdul Nasser, or in Peru under General Velasco 
Alvarado, or in Somalia under Mohammed Siyad Barrc. Measures of 
land reform have been introduced, foreign enterprises nationalised, state 
industry built up, educational and other social reforms begun, closer 
relations established with socialist countries, and an anti-imperialist 
position taken up in external relations. 
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armies and politics 



T J^ eW ,? r08re T C r ° k bc,ng P layed b >' somc military leaders in the 
hnd World .s partly to be explained by the changing class composition 
ot the officer corps. The class character of the officer caste is not always 
easy to determine. As Morris Janowicz has noted , 2 ‘no profession resist, 
enquiry into its social origins as stubbornly as does the military’. 

Consequently class characterisations of officers in Third World 
countries are often apt to be rather vague. In the Middle East, fo r 
example, officers have oiten been referred to as ‘intellectuals in uniform ' 
bu from which basic class these ‘intellectuals’ have originated is usually 

om U Th 7 w U ‘ Ct SCh ° lar ’ G ’ MlISky ’ haS referred to officers m 
some Third World countries as being ‘the best educated section of the 

intelligentsia, always better equipped than others with progressive 

deas , and ready to struggle for the modernisation of their backward 

countries. Four years later, writing Lilerlurmya Catena, 2 August 

1967, he stressed a quite different tendency as a marked characteristic of a 
number of these officers. 

The Kltioiogical outlook of the military leaders is bourgeois in respect of its 
background and remains today the principal support of neocolonialism. They 

mwlifi r"° f St 1 1 1 a f ge_SCale S0dal They also lack the neccs-san- 

qualifications foi leadership of a state . 4 

Neither of these sweeping and opposed generalisations really help to 
define the problem. As Be’cri tightly comments, ‘the ,„.Jhgent 7 

, 0t “ “JfP'-'ndent class . nor does it possess or d, splay a^class 
disinteredness . Developing his argument. Been writes: 

side' 7 ffi h intelligentSi , a m the ci B ht “" th century mostly ranged itself by the 

ttlTH T n° ,Ury b0Ur8e0 ' S diSS ‘ “ did die Russian the 
nineteenth. The Arab intelhgentsia in the twentieth century is much more split 

m ns onentauon. One reason is the great variety in its strata of origin The 

■encl, and Russian intellectuals of two hundred and one hundred wars ago 

The intelligentsia as such is neither progress, ve nor reactionary. At times it 
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serves as the all-important forum of ideas within every progressive movement 
and organises its forces. But it fulfils the same functions in reactionary groups as 

well. 5 ' 

Dealing specifically with Africa, Tigani Babiker 6 has drawn attention to 
the fact that, in contrast to developed capitalist countries, or even Latin 
America, the majority of officers in African armies are drawn from the 
educated petty-bourgeoisie and even from the educated sons ot workers 
and peasants. 

In this respect [he comments], they form part of the African intelligentsia. The 
old generation of officers, normally holding the higher ranks, were directly 
trained by colonial instructors or in the military colleges of the West. They are 
in general not only oriented, by virtue of their training and education, towards 
Western norms and ideals, but form also, by virtue of their rank, part of the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie, with a stake in the preservation of the capitalist path 
of development. The majority of the younger generation of officers, however, 
have, in all probability, participated, at least in their schooldays, in the anti- 
imperialist struggles. Therefore, they arc more likely to be imbued with hatred 
for imperialism, to be connected with the younger people at present leading the 
revolutionary struggle and to be more amenable to revolutionary ideas. 

This point should naturally be taken with some reservations. It is true 
that a number of these younger officers have been influenced by anti- 
impcrialist ideas, and some by more radical and even socialist ideas 
concerning the future development of their own country. But past 
struggles and experiences, together with generation links with the 
modern radicals in their society, are not the only influences working on 
them. They frequently have instructors from Western military 
establishments; sometimes they, too, like the older officers, are sent 
abroad for further training - to Sandhurst, Fort Bragg, Fort Gulick 
(Panama), or St Cyr - where they arc subject to very sophisticated and 
pervasive brain-washing. Apart, also, from the direct ideological 
influences pressing on them from all sides, and which arise from the 
society of which they are part, there is the fact of their own social origins 
and class connections. 

It is precisely because these officers come from a variety of classes and 
social strata, arc subject to different and even counterposed concepts and 
policy-alternatives, arc pushed and pulled by contending class forces, 
and seek in this complex and ever-changing society to safeguard their 
own position, protect their group interest, and serve an ill-defined and 
vaguely understood national aspiration, that the path they follow is so 
often tortuous. Understandably some officers side with reaction, some 
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with progress, and others, just as frequently, move from one camp to the 
other, and even back again to their first allegiance. 

As regards Latin American, a number of scholars have noted the 
changed class composition of the officer caste. In these countries the 
traditional ruling circles in the nineteenth century (and even into the 
twentieth) were based on the trinity of the army, the church and 
landowning oligarchy. These three forces were largely intertwined; and 
the officers were mainly drawn from the landowning oligarchy. The 
economic and social changes of the past few decades, however, have 
modified the class structure of these countries, and this has had its impact 
on the composition of the armed forces, especially on its officer sections. 

Representatives of the middle class came to renew the composition of the senior 
officers. This explains why younger men have come to take command posts, 
men with modern thinking. . . . The number of representatives of the land- 
owning oligarchy is dwindling in the Latin American armies, and there have 
appeared many who are connected with the working sections of the population 
and the intelligentsia . 7 

Virtually the same point is made by Licuwen , 8 who explains that as a 
consequence of the economic and social transformations of the twentieth 
century, \ . . there began to appear in the lower echelons of the officer 
corps representatives of the rising urban middle groups. The sons of 
industrialists, bureaucrats, and urban professional men began to acquire 
the educational background and the modern, progressive outlook that 

made them superior cadets in the military academics The military 

representatives of these new urban groups . . . had no ties with either the 
landed oligarchy or the church hierarchy.’ 

It is hard, notes Vega , 9 to generalise about the Latin American armies, 
since the situation varies so much from one country to another. Yet, as a 
general trend, one cannot ignore the evolution over recent years of a 
technically trained officer-corps, of a body of men equipped with a new, 
modern education in many fields and with a subsequent change in their 
attitude to society: 

. . . For several decades it was only the military schools that trained engineers 
and technicians in Brazil. The creation of a national steel industry in Cordoba 
was initiated by the Argentine army. For a long time the only complete 
communications networks in the continent - telephone, telegraph and radio - 
were those of the armed forces, and the army was frequently the main or the 
only organisation involved in exploration, cartography and surveying. . . . The 
roIe of the ncw officer was not as brilliant as that of the general who was an 
expert m rebellion or court flattery, but he foreshadowed a figure whose 
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f 'importance was to grow as the complexity of social and economic problems 
made parades before powerless government officers superfluous and increased 
die importance of technical knowledge in the service of the state . 10 

Merc technical qualifications, however, important as they were, were 
not in themselves sufficient to bring about a change in political attitudes 
on the part of the officers. The acquiring of technical expertise has been 
taking place in a period of great crisis in Latin America, which has 
witnessed a growth in the people’s activity to end the domination of 
their continent by the United States, to secure national control over 
natural resources, to abolish poverty and backwardness, and win the 
democratic freedoms that would facilitate the pursuit of these economic 
and social goals. All this has also had its impact on the armed forces, with 

1 a die-hard core, selected, trained, and backed up by US imperialism to 
impose ever more barbarous regimes on the people, and a progressive 
trend, supported by the people’s struggle, constantly emerging, despite 
temporary setbacks and even serious defeats. 

In this situation, the armed forces of Latin America have often come to 
see themselves as engines of social change rather than as the mere servants 
of the landed oligarchy, the local businessmen and the big foreign 
companies. This is so even when the social changes introduced by the 
army have served these same class interests which they previously upheld 
in a more subordinate role. National strivings, however, find their 
reflection in these armies, and so there has developed a kind of military 
populism which sometimes takes on quite radical attitudes, notably 
towards US interests and the landed oligarchy. Ironically, the attempt by 
the ruling circles to provide the officers with an education which gives 
them a fuller appreciation of society, in the hope that this would make 
them better defenders of the existing system, often produces quite 
different results. 

In some Latin American countries, the military staff colleges . . . have Marxists 
teaching social science subjects. As a result, a young officer is caught between 
the stern anti-communism of his usually religious upbringing, and the Marxist 
teaching he receives in the universities and staff colleges. His natural tendency, 
then, is to become non-Communist in the formal sense, but highly nationalistic, 
even xenophobic, and leftist in social and economic orientation. 1 ' 

Vega, too, has noted, in the case of Peru, the impact on the officers of the 
special education they receive to fit them for their new role in society. 
‘The Centre for Advanced Military Studies (CAEM)’, he notes, ... is 
rapidly becoming a centre for the study of social and economic 
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problems. Consequently, ‘The army, and more particularly the 
CAEM, is accused of being influenced by extremist doctrines and of 
infiltration by communist sympathisers.’ 

Generalisations of this character, of course, can often give rise to 
exaggerated conclusions, even though the essence of these class changes 
in the composition of the officer corps in Latin America noted by these 
commentators is valid. Despite these changes, however, Lieuwen, m 
making an overall assessment, finds that ‘the conclusion is inescapable 
that, on balance, the armed forces have represented a static or reactionary 
social force in Latin American politics since 1930’. 3 Military regimes 
which really promoted reform were, in his opinion, ‘the exception- 
political intervention by the armed forces was more often than not a 
conservative holding action, even to the point of dissolving popular 
political parties by force’. 

Such an assessment was probably true when Lieuwen wrote in in- 
significantly just after the revolutionary overthrow of Batista in Cuba. It 
is still true that most military interventions in Latin America continue to 
e regressive. But one can no longer consider the armed forces in Latin 
America as a ‘static’ social force. In several important instances - Colonel 
Francisco Caamano Deno and the popular role of the Armed Forces in 
the Dominican Republic, in 1965; General Juan Velasco Alvarado’s anti- 
imperial, st Government in Peru, 1968-75; the partially progressive and 
anti-imperialist stance of the military government that took over in 
cuador m February 1972; the anti-imperialist government of General 
Umar Tornjos in Panama, arising from the army take-over in 1968; even 
the short-lived regime of General Torres in Bolivia 1970-1 - the general 
thiust of the military forces has been against imperialism and, to a certain 
extent, against the internal oligarchy. 

In Bolivia the Communist Party has noted the way in which the armed 
forces have become ‘a necessary reflection of the concrete historical 
situation to which they belong. . . . Despite pressures, distortions and the 
penetration of imperialist ideological principles, the armed forces, like 
the entire superstructure, reflect the realities of the society in which they 
live - its contradictions, trends, limitations, and possibilities’. 14 Pointing 
to the changes that took place within the armed forces in the 1960s, with 
the emergence of 'democratic, nationalist amid even ant, -imperialist 
trends , it notes that the army, officered by men mainly from the urban 
middle strata, with the rank and file drawn from workers and peasants 
could not remain immune ‘to the impact of political struggle, let alone to 
the impact of the social crisis. While the army is indoctrinated chiefly in 
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training centres controlled by imperialism, 13 it is also influenced by the 
ideas of progressive and revolutionary forces. 

Mistakes by the progressive movement, however, as well as 
weaknesses and errors of the Torres Government itself, led to the defeat 
of the patriotic-minded officers led by General Torres in 1971 and the re- 
installation of a repressive regime. Yet, the emergence in the army of a 
progressive trend among the officers indicated the appearance on the 
political scene of a new potential ally of the people s forces. ... It 
suggested that the more clear-thinking officers concerned over the 
country’s destiny had come out of the morass of ideological and political 
prejudices imposed on them in US military training centres and had 
drawn nearer an understanding of the causes of the country s backward 
and dependent condition.’ 16 

Failure to recognise the changed political attitude of many of the 
officers, and to take instead a leftist ‘anti-militarist’ stand - which was 
done by some left groups; or, on the other hand, an exaggerated view of 
the contradictions in the armed forces, which led to calls to isolate oil the 
officers and set up a ‘people’s army' under the NCOs (the Association of 
Sergeants and NCOs took such an unrealistic and dogmatic position), 17 
contributed to the dowmfall of the Torres Government. 

In other cases also, where reaction has temporarily assumed the 
dominant position - as in Chile, Uruguay, Argentina and even Brazil - 
it would be utterly wrong to regard the situation inside the armed forces 
as an expression o ( a ‘static’ social force. In Chile, as we shall examine in 
more detail later, the coup against the Popular Unity Government was 
prefaced by a coup inside the armed forces in order to break the power of 
General Prats and his progressive army colleagues. 18 In Uruguay, the 
dictatorship of Bordaberry was imposed in the face of strong opposition 
from sections of the armed forces. There is also diff erentiation evident in 
the armies of Brazil and Argentina, and no doubt 111 other Latin 
American armies, too. 

In other w'ords, the new and significant factor inside the armies of 
Latin America is that the former stable or static situation is drawing to a 
close; new, progressive tendencies are beginning to assert themselves, 
even though in somewhat muted fashion in many cases. To a large 
degree these new tendencies arc associated with the changes in the social 
and class composition of the officer corps. 

For many countries in the Middle East, Halpern 19 considers that the 
same transformations arc taking place, with the army officer corps 
becoming, in his view, ‘the instrument of the new middle class’, that is to 
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say graduates, technicians, teachers, officers, managers and so on 
Continuing his argument, Halpern writes: 

As the army officer corps came to represent the interests and views of the new 
middle class, it became the most powerful instrument of that class. 

Halpern carries his argument beyond this, however, presenting th. 
o ficers of the Arab world as 'the principal revolutionary and potentially 
stabilising force in the transformations taking place. Bc’eri agrees that 
many Arab officers arc linked with such strata of the new middle class 
and that the officer corps does not represent the class which was the 
c ircct successor of colonial rule in the Arab countries: the large landlords 
and then intellectual^ hangers-on’.* 0 Yet, he argues with considerable 
justification Halpern s assessment is too simplified and too generalised 
and not only because ‘social background is no indicator of ideology 
when dealing with individual officers. 

As Be eri points out, ‘The Arab officer corps is not a single uniform 
gmup. It is not only the representative of the salaried middle class. Many 
officers have family and social ties with Capitalists and businessmen and 
these arc not discriminated against by the new regime. The officers 
permit and even encourage the former proprietors to share in the 
management of their enterprises after nationalisation or to serve as 

j| oXiership 111 C ?r PriSeS Conductcd under J oint Public and private 

Many officers, he adds, arc also closely tied to well-to-do farmers and 
this is the source of one of the dilemmas of the officers, a basis, in fact of 
an as yet unresolved contradiction in most Arab countries. 

Like office workers and intellectuals generally in the Arab world, many officers 
are of rural origin, the sons and brothers of village notables of all kinds. ... I 
contrast to the large urban absentee landlords, many of these wealthy notables 
ive in the vi lage itself; they are the village strongmen who exploit the hired 
agricultural labourers and the tenants directly, sometimes in the harshest 
fashion. The interests of this class conflict with those of the large landowners 
competing with them for the acquisition of the lot of a small fellah who has gone 
into bankruptcy or has become a labourer. But the interests of these wealthv 
villagers conflict no less with the aspirations and demands of the poor villagers 
the masses of small fellaheen and tenants, and the propertyless agriculmral 
workers The well-to-do farmers are prepared to agree to the nationalisation of 
industrial enterprises, transport, irrigation, even to the expropriation of lands 
from large estates, especially when part of the expropriated land become theirs. 
However, where their own possessions are concerned, they firmly defend the 
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sanctity of private property. . . . Furthermore, the position of the well-to-do 
farmers has grown stronger. The agrarian reforms which were introduced by 
the officers' governments eliminated the economic power and political 
influence of those who were above them in the village; and all the agrarian 
reforms have thus far stopped at a rather high ceiling of land ownership without 
adversely affecting the class of well-to-do farmers. . . . Their share in political 
power is not especially large, their intiative and activity in the dynamics of the 
economic changes are limited, but the interests of this class are protected and it 
constitutes one of the foundations of the military dictatorship. 22 

Thus, in a number of Arab states the regimes established by the military 
leaders include in their social base both the rich villagers (or kulaks) as 
well as the urban petty-bourgeoisie, technocrats, intellectuals and parts 
of the State bureaucracy, factory managers and sections of private 
capitalists. 

Because of its class position, social origin, outlook, education, training 
and social and political relations, this new generation of officers tends to 
favour modernisation and is therefore drawn, in various degrees and 
forms, to pursuing policies against backwardness and feudalism as well as 
against imperialist restrictions and influences. The anti-imperialist 
direction of their policies, in many cases, is not necessarily an initial 
motivation of their actions, but any serious attempt to slough oft the 
inherited backwardness and outworn institutions and practices which 
predated the assumption of power by such officers can result in pushing 
them into anti-imperialist positions. 

This is not inevitable. Very often officers from the same generation, 
and from the same class origins, arc found to be at the head of reactionary 
coups, to prevent or halt a radical re-fashioning of society, or sometimes 
even to overturn modest reforms. It is important to distinguish between 
class and social origins on the one hand, and class function on the other. It 
would be wrong to think that the petty-bourgeois origin of many 
officers automatically means that the political power and the State which 
they establish is that of the petty-bourgeoisie. In both their military and 
civilian spheres, the new States established in the Third World countries 
provide enormous scope for individuals in the upper echelons of the 
State apparatus, irrespective of their class origin, to utilise their State 
positions to become part of the new bourgeoisie. They can accumulate 
wealth through commissions on contracts given to foreign firms, and 
through other forms of corruption; they are often offered large bribes by 
imperialist agencies, including the ubiquitous CIA; they are able to 
acquire farms, to speculate in urban landed property, to enter trade. 
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It is necessary to recognise this because many specialists on Third 
W or Id countries tend to equate the class and social origins of the leaders of 
the new States with their new class position, and with the class interests 
which they serve. The ‘humble origins’ of Batista did not prevent him 
becoming a millionaire puppet of the United States monopolies; nor 
could one explain the different role pursued by the leaders of Egypt 
today with that pursued under Nasser in terms of the different social 
origin of the present day rulers; in fact, most of them were in leading 
positions in Nasser’s day, although they have in the recent period been 
joined by other social forces. 23 

Even radical officers have their limitations. Their ideology tends to be 
that of petty-bourgeois ‘socialism’, and is not based on a scientific 
outlook. Naturally they are not entirely divorced from Marxist ideas, 
and arc influenced by the world advance of socialism and national 
liberation. They live, after all, in the period of the ending of colonialism 
and the decline of imperialism. But their aims are not as a rule those of 
placing the workers and peasants in power, which is essential if these 
countries arc to build socialism; even the fulfilment of the national 
democratic phase of the revolution is held back if the working people are 
denied the possibility of full democratic participation in the process of 
change. 

The aims of the radical officers are complex. While they have 
aspirations, often Utopian, of building a new, progressive society, they 
do not usually see that it is the working people who must be allowed and 
encouraged to be the main creators of that society. The views of the 
officers are confused by their current ties and ideological links with the 
social classes and strata from which they have sprung. Their aims are 
directed (and this is so even if it is not always consciously thought out or 
even intended in precise terms) to protecting the interests of the classes 
with which they are most closely connected. 

Sometimes they may be unaware that this is what they are doing. Thev 
are striving, in their own terms, to build a new, modern and radical 
society. But they do it on the basis of a vision blinkered by their class 
origins, position and experience. They have to come to terms with 
various realities’, to contend with diffierent class pressures, to overcome 
immense economic shortcomings and face the most backward and 
complex social conditions and institutions. The people are largely 
illiterate, often heavily influenced by pre-capitalist superstitions and 
obscurantist prejudices. In trying to cut their way through this morass of 
problems, the radical officers, with all the limitations of their own 
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ideology, frequently find their anti-imperialist positions weakened by 
the contradictory processes in which they arc caught up. 

Their attitude towards democracy is at worst negative, at best 
paternal. Trained to issue orders, to carry through the line of command, 
to instruct rather than to listen, their whole outlook presses against any 
disposition to discuss with others or to accept democratic, collective 
decisions. In particular, their whole training and social upbringing 
makes them hostile to the idea of accepting the will of those whom they 
have been taught to regard as socially beneath them. 

The military, writes Santos, are ‘accustomed ... to the blind 
obedience of their inferiors, the dry voices of command, of the narrow- 
horizon of their profession, which rarely encompasses the element of 
humanism’. 21 

As a result, the officers, even when progressive, tend (and this is not 
always intentional) to hold back the people's movement, to render it 
passive; and sometimes they move over to curtail it or actually repress it. 
Thus even ‘progressive’ military regimes are characterised by frequent 
misunderstandings, tensions and open conflicts between themselves and 
the more revolutionary movements of the working class, including 
Communist Parties. 25 Because of their class character, progressive officer 
regimes are an expression of contradictory processes. 

To a certain extent their position is analogous with that of the national 
bourgeoisie. That is to say, they face two great class and social forces. On 
the one hand they stand against imperialism and feudalism; on the other, 
they face their own working people, especially the peasantry and the 
working class, including its most revolutionary detachment. They rely 
on the support of the working people to overcome the resistance of 
domestic and external reaction - but the support has to be on the radical 
officers’ terms, not one of acceptance of the working people s hegemony 
and leadership. 

In their desire to maintain their dominance, and in their determination 
to follow policies which restrict the power of the people, the position of 
the radical officers vis-a-vis imperialism and its internal allies tends to 
vacillate. Objectively, by their reserved and basically dominating 
attitude to their own working class, they play into the hands of 
imperialism. Thus the victory of the radical officers in Egypt in 1952 was 
accompanied by the hanging of strike leaders and the imprisonment of 
the Communists and trade union leaders; the victory of Kassem in Iraq in 
1958 was followed by persecution of the Communists and eventually 
their terrible repression, endangering the whole course of the Iraqi 
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revolution which was placed in jeopardy once again when the later 
military regimes under the Ba’athists followed the same path of fanatical 
anti-communism until the unity agreement of July 1973- hi the Sudan, 
too, the hopes of the May 1969 Revolution were destroyed when 
Nimeiry and his army colleagues began to repress the popular 
movement both before and after the events of July 1971. 

All experience shows that, at best, radical military regimes can play an 
objectively progressive role at a certain stage of national development; 
but this can be only a temporary phase, short or long. It military leaders 
do not deliberately pave the way for democratic civilian rule, with 
deeper and more fundamental social and economic programmes, they 
will inevitably come into conflict with the rising social forces or become 
the victims of a pre-emptive coup by more right-wing military elements 
who seek to prevent the assumption of power by the more progressive 
forces of the nation, and to swing the regime back decisively into the 
camp of imperialism and domestic reaction. 

Somalia provides an interesting example of an exception to the general 
rule. In a recent perceptive study, 26 Basil Davidson has described how an 
alliance of radical army officers and former students came together to 
map out a road for revolutionary change in Somalia, culminating in the 
bloodless ‘coup’ of 21 October 1969. Since then, and increasingly from 
year to year, important democratic changes have been initiated, 
although the army still holds decisive power. Yet it would be wrong to 
regard the military leaders in Somalia as exercising power on their own 
behalf or on behalf of any elite or privileged class or strata. On the 
contrary, they are clearly and consciously striving to build up 
democracy from the grassroots, to create new' democratic structures for 
this purpose, and to encourage the people - in the main peasants, 
nomads, a small working class, intellectuals and small traders, craftsmen 
and businesses — to start thinking and deciding for themselves. 

This process has now led to the formation of a revolutionary party, the 
Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party, based on scientific socialism and 
accompanied by the organisation of lectures, discussions and 
publications popularising the ideas of Marx and Lenin and other 
contributions to scientific socialism. True, the secretary-general of the 
new party, formed in June 1976, is General Mohammed Siyad Barre, 
w r ho led the action which overthrew the old regime in October 1969 and 
subsequently became President of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council; 27 and other officers occupy key posts in Government and State. 
But it would be wrong to assess this development in too simplistic a 
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fashion. All the evidence available tends to confirm that the military 
leaders of Somalia, whatever reservations one may have in genera about 
the role of such regimes, are making a determined effort to involve the 
people in politics and, what is perhaps of even greater significance, to 
provide them with the democratic possibilities tor doing so. 

P It is significant that the newspaper, Stella dOttobre, organ of e 
regime, in articles published on 31 July and 1 August 1972, examined 
‘The role of the Army in the political life of the developing countries , 
analysing in particular the possibility of the armed forces playing a 
progressive role in political development. It drew the important 
conclusion that ‘the progressive orientation of a military regime depen s 
on the development of democracy and on the broader and broader 
participation of the masses in economic, social and cultural 
reconstruction’. This has undoubtedly been the mainspring of the Somali 

militarv leaders’ policies and actions. 

In his important and invaluable book. The Somalian Revohtwn, Lmg. 
Pestalozza” traces in considerable detail the whole course of the 



revolutionary process in Somalia from October 1969 up to July ,972. 
when President Siyad made his important speech at Camp Hallanc 
proclaiming that our scientific socialism founded by Marx and Engels is 
Marxism-Leninism and not some abstract utopia . 

There were, of course, specific features in the Somali situation which 
help to explain the role of the armed forces. On the one hand, the failure 
of the previous political parties, including the Somali Youth League 
(which had led the ant, -colonial struggle m the pertod before 
independence) to bring a new life to the people after independence ha 
been won, coupled with the smallness of the working class, the nomadic 
character of much of the population and the general socta 
backwardness of the country which delayed the emergency ot a cogent 
political force capable of replacing the corrupt and “effective regime 
that was in power in October 1969; and on the other hand, the existence 
of an importance force of politically minded, progress.ve mtcllectua s 
many of them trained in the Soviet Union and imbued wtth socta 1st 
ideas, who had social, personal and political links with sections of the 
officer corps. In general, the class structure of Somalia reflected the 
backward, neo-colonial type of the economy; there was a small working 
class and a very weak, dependent bourgeoisie. Stella d Ottobre has asserted 
that ‘no particular class structure has so far developed in Somalia . Hence 
a major aim of the Revolution was ‘to put down a buddtng capitalist 
bourgeois system allied to the nco-colonialist camp . 
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October 1969 was the first step in the Revolution, But not everyone in 
the leading circles of the army had the same viewpoint. There were some 
who were prepared to sanction changes, but who desired to effect them 
in a way which would not block the path to the emergence of a new, 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie as one of the consequences of modernisation. 
Those who hoped for such an outcome and who had a pro-Western 
orientation, attempted to organise a counter-revolutionary coup in May 

1971 , but were quickly put down, and so the way was open for the more 
radical officers to accelerate the revolution. Perhaps the most important 
point about the left-wing officers led by Siyad Barre was that they 
grasped, from the beginning, that to take the country to socialism and to 
block the way to the rise of bourgeoisie, the political education and 
democratic activity of the working people was absolutely essential. It is 
this which has animated the major mobilisation and education 
campaigns in Somalia — the crash programmes and iska wall ugabso 
(voluntary labour), the nation-wide campaign against illiteracy, 29 the 
works councils and trade unions, the organisation of women and young 
people, the initiation of self-assistance schemes to eliminate shanty 
towns, dig wells, build roads, start State farms; and then, from January 

1972, the Campaign for Socialism and the work of the Guidance 
Centres, bodies for political education which paved the way for the 
creation of the Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party in June 1976. 

Describing the work of the Guidance Centres, Pestalozza considers 
them as perhaps the most significant factor’ throughout the Campaign 
tor Socialism. 

Places of promotion and gathering points for social activities of every type, 
provided with large premises for meetings and assemblies, with cultural and 
sports facilities, school rooms and other rooms to house outside workers or 
students, these Centres arose precisely as structures of a new, democratic life, as 

meeting points and poles of development of a basic democracy They were 

to be the central points tor the people’s district and village councils, for the 
workers councils, the mass organisations being formed, and the student, 
women’s and union organisations; and with their birth, which indicated an 
organic moment of cohesion of the most energetic revolutionary forces, there 
was also to be the ousting of the local worthies in favour of the new cadres of 
political direction. . . . Lastly it was to be from these Guidance Centres that the 
propaganda action would be able to spread more effectively among all the 
popular masses. ... In short, real instruments of revolutionary propulsion. 30 

1 here was no question of introducing merely the forms of democracy; 
nor was it regarded by the military leaders as simply a question of 
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granting people democratic rights. Democracy, the political education 
of the people, the activity of the people, was, right from the outset but 
ever more clearly, seen as the essential condition for the progress of the 
revolution, as the way to block the path to capitalism and to open up the 
road to socialism. It is this understanding that enables one to consider the 
regime in Somalia as being very different to the majority of military 
governments in the Third World, different even to other progressive 



Stella d'Ottobre has written that ‘the democratisation of political power 
is the only system to interrupt capitalistic development and to develop 
national productive forces, enabling the people to participate in the 
political and economic running of the nation . 3I For an underdeveloped 
country to emerge from its state of economic dependence, it must carry 
through its anti-imperialist revolution, end dependence on world 
capitalism and overthrow ‘the capitalist system installed or in the process 
of being installed’. To achieve this, ‘the revolution must have a popular 
democratic content, such as that of our Revolution’. The demo- 



cratisation of political power is defined as ‘removing from the 
exploiting class all political and economic instruments and putting them 
in the hands of the workers’. This involves the nationalisation of foreign 
banks and foreign companies, the building of a State sector of the 
economy, and the development of co-operatives (hearing in mind also 
the nomadic character of sectors of Somalia s peasantry ) . 

Pestalozza argues that this shows that the Somali leaders have rejected 
the ‘non-capitalist path’ along the lines of the Egyptian model . In his 
view, they consider that the non-capitalist path ‘brings with it the 
formation of a stratum of technicians, officials, managers, materially and 
intellectually privileged compared with the great mass of the people, and 
who therefore appear as a new class or rather as a new exploiting national 
bourgeoisie, insofar as the people are not organised to be the principal actors of 
independence and of economic and social development 33 (italics added). 

It might seem strange that military leaders with the outlook of Siyad 
Barre should have considered it necessary to wait seven years before 
establishing the Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party; and some would 
no doubt argue that ‘civilians’ should have been allowed an earlier 
opportunity to have free play for their political aims, and not have to be 
under the thumb of the ‘military’. But one cannot really argue this 
matter out in simple terms of ‘civilians or military . Debating this 
matter back in 1973, Pestalozza, who spent considerable time in Somalia 
discussing these developments with people at different levels of society, 
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considers that to pose ‘civilian’ against ‘soldiers’ is a ‘false alternative’, 
because in Somalia ‘the Army is certainly not a purely military 
institution, but has definitely become transformed into a people’s 
avantgarde working democratically in civil life; while it is not at all 
certain that civilians, just because they do not wear a uniform, 
automatically offer guarantees of being democratic and of political 
maturity. Indeed, and this is the second aspect of the problem, only 
inasmuch as one is certain of having adequate cadres for a party that is 
really going to represent a factor of great democracy and therefore be an 
effective instrument of the conscious participation of the masses, does its 
creation have any substantial revolutionary justification.’ 34 

Already, at the time of the October 1969 coup, the Somali army 
contained a substantial progressive element. Apart from the fact that, 
following on independence, hundreds of young students were trained in 
the socialist countries, especially the Soviet Union, many others received 
their education in Italy where they came into contact with the strong 
working class and democratic movement. Some even joined the 
Communist Party while in Italy, took part in political activity and took 
their new knowledge and their experiences with them when they 
returned to Somalia. A number of them significantly occupy important 
posts in Somalia today. 

In the mid sixties, when the Somali Government began to feel that it 
was not receiving sufficient backing from the West, it turned to the 
Soviet Union; one of the consequences of this new relationship was that 
numbers of officer cadets and NCOs were sent for training in Soviet 
academies. At the same time, there was a growing resentment by the 
officers at their being thrown into frontier wars, without adequate 
preparation, while at home a corrupt government daily demonstrated its 
incapacity and dishonesty. 33 Resentment over their own plight, 
awareness of the still more desperate plight of the people, and anger over 
the corrupt politicians who ruled the country, combined to instil in the 
army a desire for ‘a profound change of course in Somalia. . . . Thus the 
army transformed or formed its character’. 36 The progressive, anti- 
imperialist component in the Army became the decisive factor in the 
Revolution that began in October 1969. ‘Supported by the bonds 
established with the socialist countries, with the Arab upsurge, with the 
African liberation movement, it had matured above all in contact with 
Somali life, reacting against the failure of the national renaissance.’ 37 

Because of the character and outlook of the leading forces in the action 
of 2 1 October 1969, and because of their aims, their military overthrow 
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of the civilian regime cannot be written off just as a military coup. 
Admittedly, as Pcstalozza points out, ‘technically 21 October 1969 was a 
coup d’etat,- it was not the consequence of an organised mass movement, 
which might well have been impossible in pre-revolutionary Somalia. It 
is, however, a fact that once in power the Army did not limit itself to 
representing generically the country’s needs, but made itself the 
representative of those areas and those social strata which were the 
victims of the neo-colonialist policy. ... In these terms the Army made 
itself the people’s vanguard, and linked itself with progressive social 
groups and classes. . . .’ 38 In this fashion, the military leaders in Somalia, 
from the very beginning, acted quite differently to almost every other 
anti-imperialist military government. One has only to consider the 
behaviour of Nasser or Kasscm to note the contrast. 

What is even more significant is that as the years have gone by, Siyad 
Barrc and his colleagues have drawn ever closer to the people, whose 
democratic activity they have constantly encouraged and helped. 
Furthermore, the army itself has been increasingly transformed, 
involved in popular civil activities, and provided with political training, 
so that it has emerged more and more as a people’s army. Thus, in the big 
voluntary labour and self-assistance campaigns the army performed 
productive work, helping to build roads, schools, and hospitals, dig 
canals, and even carry on educational work among the people, many of 
whom were illiterate. Significantly, the slogan for the t May 
demonstrations in 1970 was ‘Workers and armed forces, mainstays of the 
revolutionary era’. 

The years 1970-71 were tense ones for the army. The open assertion of 
the intention of following the road of scientific socialism and the changes 
already being made alerted the conservative elements in the army to try 
to turn back the clock. The eventual clash came in May 1971. The 
counter-revolutionary plot of the Defence Minister, Gaveire, was 
defeated, and General Samantar replaced him. It was, significantly 
enough, between winter 1970 and the spring of 197T that changes were 
introduced to do aw r ay with the category of ‘limited career officers; 
henceforth, anyone, even an NCO or ordinary soldier, was given the 
chance to reach the highest ranks on the basis of exceptional merit, 
assessed ‘for proven fidelity to the Revolution and to socialist principles , 
in the words of General Samantar. From then on the political factor 
became a key factor in the assessment of officers. Courses, seminars, and 
weekly lessons on economic, historical and political themes, on the 
working class movement, socialism, the Revolution, the national 
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liberation struggle, ‘always from a Marxist standpoint ’, 39 became a 
decisive part of the ideological training of the army personnel. 

Certainly the experience of Somalia needs to bo followed closely, f or 
here, apparently, there is an army controlling the government but which 
nevertheless is working to put ever more power in the hands of the 
working people. Basil Davidson on the basis of a later visit to Somalia 
than that of Pestalozza, ends his study with well-considered questioning 
in which he expresses some very relevant reservations: 

A reasonable scepticism will still ask if a regime originating in a military take- 
over, especially in a country with no existing democratic structure of a modern 
kind, can really develop such methods, aims, and purposes? The evidence 
suggests that this one has; and it suggests this at all the crucial points where one 
may at present test such evidence. Which is not to say - but need one reallv 
make this point? - that the road ahead will not still remain a hard one. No doubt 
there are moments when a visitor can find himself wondering if the habits of 
military command, which are always liable to include the habits of ‘militarv 
justice , may not become ingrained in the habits of this revolution. ... Or the 
visitor may wonder, on quite another plane, 'if trends in the direction of 
bureaucratic sclerosis, that seem ‘natural and inherent* to all great processes of 
transformation ot structure arc now sufficiently perceived, and, being 
perceived, will be sufficiently guarded against. . 

Davidson s conclusion is that this dangerous trend to bureaucracy and 
conformism is not what is happening now'; on the contrary, a ‘process of 
independent and constructive change, a process of widening 
participation, a process of genuine demoralisation’ is taking place. ‘All 
the same, history’s warnings on this subject are sharp and painful in 
relation to revolutionary parties, especially in countries with a very 
weak or small working class; and these warnings arc certainly there to be 
remembered.’ In the case of army-led regimes, even the most radical, 
there must always be that reservation. 

Marxists do not believe in any abstract or vulgar anti-militarism 
which writes off the armed forces as being simply a pawn of reaction and 
imperialism. As Lenin noted; 

I he armed forces cannot and should not be neutral. Not to drag them into 
politics is the slogan of the hypocritical servants of the bourgeoisie and of 
tsarism, who in fact have alw-ays dragged the forces into reactionary politics . 40 

Any serious revolutionary Party must take account of the role of the 
armed forces. To ignore them is impossible. To regard all soldiers and 
officers as a single, monolithic reactionary mass is blind sectarianism, and 
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runs against all experience. At the same time one should not have 
illusions on this matter. As an institution, the army in capitalist countries, 
or as a body inherited from colonialism in Third World countries, is not 
a revolutionary force. Individuals may emerge who have radical and 
even revolutionary views; whole sections of the army, including parts of 
the officer corps, may come over to the side of progress - and this may 
happen more often in the future as the wwld relationship of forces 
continues to change in favour of national liberation, democracy and 
socialism, and as internal pressures for progressive change build up and 
have their impact within the army. 

Revolutionaries, if they arc to succeed in their aims, need to develop a 
policy to hasten this process, and influence the future actions of the 
armed forces. But if the revolutionary process is to be carried forward to 
socialism, neither the army as an institution, nor officers in their personal 
capacity, can in general be relied upon to act as the necessary vanguard 
for carrying out such a transition. Military leaders who emerge in the 
course of a people’s struggle and out of the creation of a people’s army - 
as with Fidel Castro and his comrades in Cuba, or Samora Machcl and 
the armies of Frclimo in Mozambique, or Agostino Nero and the MPIA 
in Angola — are quite another matter, for they have been closely bound 
with a revolutionary party. Military forces of the establishment, 
however, present a different problem. Work must be undertaken to 
neutralise them, or win them, or at least substantial sections of them, for 
the revolution. But to lead the struggle to ultimate success the most 
advanced classes in society must build their own revolutionary 
organisations into which they can draw' the most progressive officers and 
soldiers. 
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Sudan — Coup and Counter-coup 




As we noted earlier, the Sudanese Communist Party has, on more that 
one occasion, been confronted with the problem of how to react to 
proposals from radical army officers that they should back a military 
coup to overthrow an unpopular regime. They faced this dilemma in 
1964, in 1969 and again in 1971. 

In 1964 Sudan was still ruled by a reactionary military junta under 
General Abboud. As the struggle against the unpopular regime 
mounted, discussion developed as to how to overthrow it. Some thought 
there should be an armed uprising by the people, others that there should 
be a general strike, backed by other mass actions. In both cases the likely 
response from the different sections of the army was of major 
importance. The Communist Party, which, in 1961, had posed the 
question of the general strike as the main way to remove the military- 
junta, debated again the question in the crisis period of 1964. It naturally 
enough took account of the strength and opinions of the radical element 
among the army officers, expressed in a Free Officers' Organisation with 
its own secretly circulated journal, The Voice of the Armed Forces. This 
movement itself was not all of one mind in the crisis of October 1964, 
some favouring the replacement of Abboud by a civilian government, 
others believing that an honest radical military regime was preferable. 
The Communist Party considered that neither an armed people’s 
uprising, nor a radical military coup, was the answer, but reaffirmed its 
belief in the use of the general strike and other popular actions, together 
with support from sections of the army, including the Free Officers, as 
the way forward. 

By the end of October 1964, the protest movement had become so 
extensive that the call for a general strike received a nation-wide 
response, especially in the main centres. If the working people had been 
confronted with a resolute regime, backed by a united military force, the 
going would have been heavy. But the mass movement had enormous 
repercussions on the armed forces in which there had been gathering 
various storms of discontent, producing a variety of political trends. 
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Thus, at the moment of greatest crisis, the army, a key component of the 
State, a ‘weapon’ at the disposal of the ruling class, was no longer at the 
disposal of the regime. ‘At the height of the crisis, the army itself fell 
apart.’ 1 The refusal of the officers to stand by the regime, and the 
preparations by sections of them to stage their own revolt, sealed 
Abboud’s fate. Yet the Free Officers, acting on their own, could never 
have toppled Abboud. It was the mass movement that was decisive - 
and, in the last resort, it was the mass movement that produced the crisis 
within the armed forces. 

In explaining the political demise of the military junta at the end of 
October 1964, the Daily Telegraph wrote: 

The effectiveness of the general strike in Khartoum/Omdurman surprised 
foreign observers. The capital was paralysed for four days. It was the strike 
weapon that compelled the generals to give way in negotiations with the 
National Front and swallow the insult of exclusion from the new National 
Government. 

When in November 1964, the new civilian government faced the threat 
of a fresh counter-coup bv reactionary forces in the army, once again it 
was strike action, backed by other mass activities, together with an even 
more pronounced stand by the young officers' movement, that proved to 
be the winning combination. 

The Financial ' l imes commented: 

The Khartoum students. Communist politicians and trade union leaders have 
shown that an unpopular military dictatorship can be broken. The key to the tall 
of Abboud was the railway strike which threatened to cut off the capital from its 
vital oil supplies. ... It could happen elsewhere’. [2 December, 1964] 

Yet, if the mass movement, and especially that of the organised workers, 
was decisive, the role of the young officers was also key: what enabled 
an effective unison of these two forces which, as we have noted, Engels 
called ‘the two decisive powers' in modern society, was the correct 
leadership of the Communist Party which had for years paid close 
attention to the role of the armed forces in politics and had striven to 
influence the radical young officers and win them to the side of the 
revolution. 

As Ruth First has noted: 

The street barricades and the general strike, the emergence of a militant 
leadership, drew the Sudanese in the towns and on the Gezira into direct action 
of the sort that shakes Cabinets, but does not necessarily dislodge armies. It was 



